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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


OR Association celebrated at Toronto its fifth birthday. It 
has, we may say, successfully graduated from its infancy and 
is now well launched into its full fledged youth, and therefore into 
its most promising period of activity. At this point it seems op- 
portune to recapitulate and to plan for the future. 

In our Bulleiin, Volume I, number one, Professor McKenzie, 
our first President, gave us a comprehensive statement of aims, 
a statement that is entirely valid today. The first thing that occurs 
to us in rereading his words is that we then had only 99 members; 
we now have 328. We may well be satisfied with this growth, which 
we owe mostly to our secretaries who, with quiet but untiring dili- 
gence, have given so generously of their time to the development 
of our Association. They deserve our deep gratitude. Following 
this tradition (we are now old enough to have traditions!) our new 
secretary-treasurer, Professor Passarelli, has already attacked his 
duties with such gusto and energy as to give us, more than promise, 
active assurance that our membership and material prosperity 
will continue to increase, to his credit and to the everlasting Glory 
of the State of Arkansas! 

Since, in this recapitulation, our initial mood (we are doubtless 
expressing the mood of 327 colleagues and friends) is one of grati- 
tude, let us also thank our first five presidents for their wise gui- 
dance: President McKenzie (1924), President Geddes (1925), 
President Shaw (1926), President (now, alas, doubly President) 
Wilkins (1927), and President Hamilton (1928). 

And immediately our mood changes to one of humility as we 
realize that the elections held at Toronto decreed 


Si ch’io fui sesto tra cotanto senno. 
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Upon which decree we promise at once to dedicate, solemnly and 
unstintingly, our best thought and energy to the continued pros- 
perity of our beloved A.A.T.I. 

Our mood of gratitude and optimism now eagerly extends to 
our Editor, Professor Austin, in whose self-sacrificing hands our 
Italica is both safe and happy. The function of Jtalica is to give us 
a tangible manifestation of our esprit de corps, to express and guide 
our coordinated efforts, to encourage that scholarship which we con- 
sider inseparable from our profession, to help particularly our younger 
colleagues. These things it is doing, and, under Professor Austin’s 
resourceful editorship, it will continue to do with ever increasing 
effectiveness. /talica has great dreams, whose realization is hindered 
only by lack of funds. The officers of our Association and especially 
the members of our Fund Committee, feel, we are sure, that lack of 
money is at present our greatest obstacle and our most urgent pro- 
blem. They are going to do their utmost to find, possibly within this 
year, a solution to this difficult problem. 

That the study of Italian has, in recent years, increased, not 
feverishly, but with vigorous, healthy continuity throughout this 
land is an incontrovertible fact. It is also true, however, that Italian 
has recently suffered severe losses in personnel. It is one of the 
purposes of our Association to be of particular assistance to our 
younger colleagues, who are to make up for these losses and become 
the leaders of Italian studies in the future. Let us urge the older 
members to gather at once all the new teachers into our fold (by 
sending names of new instructors and graduate students to the 
secretary), that /talica may reach these younger colleagues to point 
out the fine opportunities that await them. 

Perhaps the most useful thing Jtalica can do for our younger 
instructors is to point out a matter which is obvious, but which 
needs to be repeated all the time, namely, that scholarship is 
essential. The time has gone ior ever when a man could expect to 
obtain a position in a reputable institution merely because, by accident 
of birth or otherwise, he knew Italian.' Thorough and prolonged 
graduate studies alone can provide that equipment which a reputable 
institution of learning is justified in expecting. We are glad to say 
that Jtalica has always emphasized that scholarship which is, also, 
the guiding principle of the Modern Language Association, our 
Mother Institution. With regard to scholarship we must thank 
especially Professor Shaw whose current Bibliographies in J/talica 
give us a record of scholarly activity in Italian, a record which 
has shown an excellent increase in recent years, but which should 
show far greater results in the future. This increase our Association 
wants to encourage constantly. 

Our Association cannot, of course, be a sort of Employment 
Agency, as it has, in the past, been requested to be, because it has 
not the means, because there are Agencies for that purpose and also 


1 This point was also emphasized by President McKenzie. 
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because most professional appointments are the result of personal 
contacts. Indirectly, however, by bringing before all our members, 
especially through our Bibliographies, the names of those who are 
most active, it may certainly help men toward professional progress. 
A few years ago there were no professors of Italian in this country, 
only professors of Romance Languages who taught Italian “on 
the side.”” But times have changed. There are now some ten or 
twelve of professorial rank, who are teaching only Italian. We 
look forward to the day, not too far off, when every real University 
and most of the better colleges shall have a chair of Italian. To 
help this dream to become a reality is also one of the purposes of 
our Association. As the young of this country become less utili- 
tarian and realise the spiritual, cultural value of the humanities, 
they cannot help but wish to investigate the richness of Italian 
literature. That this very change is gradually occurring is proved 
by our increasing classes in Italian. Moreover, the teaching of Ital- 
ian creates in itself a demand for further teaching. This fact is ob- 
vious in several institutions. This is, therefore, not a mere dream, 
but an oncoming fact. Let us prepare to meet it. Let us help to 
equip the teachers of Italian for the future. 

Italian is increasing both in our colleges and our high schools. 
For the introduction of Italian in many schools we are heavily in- 
debted to Professor Mario Cosenza and his Association, whose 
work has been splendid. We are on the best terms with all our 
sister Associations, which will always find us eager to collaborate 
with them, just as we eagerly collaborate with our colleagues in 
other languages or in other departments, our ultimate cultural 
goal being the same. 

We have stated again the purposes of our Association; we bespeak 
the constant, loyal assistance of all our fellow members; we have 
utter faith in our cause; we have far-reaching hopes. Dunque, Avanti, 
e (here our mood shifts again to one of humility) 


“O dolce lume a cui fidanza i’entro 
per lo novo cammin, tu ne conduct.” 
RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 
University of California 
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REPORT OF ANNUAL MEETINGS 


Held at the University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario 
Friday, December 28, 1928, 11 A.M. 


MEETING OF THE ITALIAN GROUP 
OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


1 e~ meeting was presided over by the Chairman, Professor 
George L. Hamilton, of Cornell University. The following papers 


were read: 


1. “A Famous Cinquecento Academy which never existed,” by 
Professor Walter L. Bullock, of the University of Chicago. 

2. ““Machiavelli’s Prince as an Example of a Literary Type,” 
by Professor Allan Gilbert, of Duke University. 

3. “Croce’s System as a Theory of Error,’’ by Professor Arthur 
Livingston, of Columbia University. 

4. ““Morrati, morrdti! Dante’s canzone Donna Pietosa (V.N. 
XXIII), by Professor J. E. Shaw, of the University of Tor- 
onto. 

5. “Che si chiamare”’ (V.N. I, ii, 1), by Professor Herbert D. 
Austin, of the University of Southern California. 


Owing to the brevity of the session this year for so many papers, 
Professor Bullock limited himself to a summary exposition of his 
research, and to the arguments which lead him to remove the question 
mark he had previously attached to the title of his paper. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert’s paper was discussed by Professors Livingston and 


Shaw. 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
ITALIAN 


The meeting was: called to order by President Hamilton at 12.50 
P.M., immediately after the conclusion of the above program of the 
ITALIAN GROUP. Owing to the lateness of the hour, it was mainly 
attended by active members, among whom, in addition to the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary-Treasurer, were the following: H. D. Austin, 
W. L. Bullock, E. B. Davis, J. Geddes, E. Goggio, O. H. Moore, 
L. A. Passarelli, J. E. Shaw, and V. G. Toglia. 

The Secretary-Treasurer first reported on the membership of 
the Association, which to date was as follows: 
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29 


9 
Annual Associate Members (including 29 
Libraries and other subscribers) ............ 140 
328 


These figures take into account the loss, through formal re- 
signation or through delinquency, of 19 annual members, most of 
whom were already on the doubtful list last year at this time, and 
the addition of 28 new ones, with a net gain of 9 over the previous 
total. With a total of only 290 annual members constituting prac- 
tically the only financial resources of the Association, the Secretary- 
Treasurer urged all active members to help the Officers in making 
fresh recruits. 

As Treasurer, he prefaced his report with the recommendation 
that hereafter the statement of the financial status of the Associa- 
tion at the time of the annual meeting be based not on the year’s 
membership and business transactions connected with the publica- 
tion of the Bulletin for the same year, but on the actual receipts 
and expenditures occurring during the current calendar year, this 
recommendation being prompted by the fact that, particularly 
since the last issue of /talica comes out in December, the busi- 
ness of the Association with publishers, advertisers, and subscribers, 
runs well into the following calendar year, and the attempt to follow 
the former practice results in approximate paper balances only 
being possible at the time of the meeting and in much unnecessary 
complication due to the transference of items from the new calendar 
year to the previous one. This recommendation having been adopted, 
it was then explained that the sum of 75 dollars figuring in last 
year’s report as set aside for the Endowment Fund, was not ac- 
tually on hand in December 1927; wherefore, being really part of 
the expected receipts from advertisements in the November issue 
of [talica of 1927 (which did not actually come in until January 
and February 1928), it reappears as such in this report; and together 
with it also the sum of 25 dollars constituting the first donation to 
the Endowment Fund made in 1927, which was similarly pooled 
and confused with the other receipts in anticipation of the said 
payments not yet received. 

On the old basis of preparing the financial statement, the year 
1927 should be credited with net savings amounting apparently to 
109.31 dollars; but the actual cash on hand turned over by the former 
Treasurer to his successor was 19.06 dollars, which, moreover, in- 
cluded some advance payments of dues for 1928. Accordingly, the 
following statement disregards the paper balance of 9.31 dollars 
shown in last year’s report, includes moneys received in payment 
for advertisements in Jtalica for November 1927, excludes receipts 
and expenditures not yet made in connection with this year’s De- 
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cember issue of Jtalica, and contains only a precise account of all 
receipts and expenditures made within the calendar year 1928. 


RECEIPTS 


Dues: Arrears from 3 members................ 6 
For 1928 (254 activeand associate members).. 508 
Paid in advance for 1929 (12 members)..... 23 
Voluntary contributions to the Endowment Fund 119.00 
From Advertisements (Nov. 1927, Mar., June, 


By sales of back nos. of Jtalica and other sales... 31.12 
Interest on investments and saving certificates... 20.74 
From Brown University (for exchange Upsala 
Total 1056.88 
DISBURSEMENTS 
To Banta Publishing Company, (3 issues of J/tal- 
To Editors for editorial expenses............... 70.12 
To Secretarial and Treasury expenses........... 22.97 
Total 580.08 580.08 
Balance in Bank 476.80 


For purposes of comparison with previous years, it may be 
added that receipts from advertisements in the December J/talica 
are expected to total about 50 dollars, while the Banta bill for the 
same issue will probably run up to about 170. Accordingly, the 
above balance will soon be reduced to approximately 350 dollars 
representing the following items: 


Amount set aside for the Endowment Fund in 1927...................... 75.00 
Voluntary Contributions made to the E. F. (including 1927 donation of 25 

Amount that may be set aside this year for the Endowment Fund, approxi- 

Tota! 350.00 
Moreover, if to this sum are added the two 100 dollar bonds owned by the 

the total resources of the Association will be about................. $550 .00 


In the absence of Professor McKenzie, Chairman of the Financial 
Committee, the Secretary, then reporting for the Committee, called 
attention to the very meagre results obtained from the special ap- 
peal sent out in February 1928 to create a substantial Endowment 
Fund, income from which might relieve the Editor of his unbearable 
financial preoccupations. The amount received in response to the 
appeal totals to date only 144 dollars, which represents two donations 
of 25 dollars each, and 22 others ranging from one to ten dollars. 
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The donors were A. R. Alasso, R. d’Amato, E. B. Babcock, M. L. 
Bergeron, Marthe Bloch, Edwin C. Byam, Teresa A. Carbonara, 
Florence Edler, Charles E. Fay, J. B. Fletcher, James Geddes, 
Emilio Goggio, Mildred Hart, Ruth Hunter, Angelo Lipari, Antonio 
Marinoni, C. P. Merlino, Kenneth McKenzie, L. A. Passarelli, 
M. T. Piccirillo, J. P. Rice, J. L. Russo, E. H. Wilkins, M. V. Young. 
The Committee is determined to pursue its difficult task, and hopes 
to report greater progress next year. 


The Association then proceeded to the election of Officers for 
1929. Professor Bullock, as Chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
presented the following candidates, who were unanimously elected: 


Honorary President, Charles H. Grandgent, Harvard University 

President, Rudolph Altrocchi, University of California 

Vice-Presidents, Margaret Jackson, Wellesley College, Joseph L. 
Russo, University of Wisconsin 

Sec.-Treasurer, Luigi A. Passarelli, University of Arkansas 

Councilors, Arthur Livingston, Columbia University, W. A. 
McLaughlin, University of Michigan. 


As usual, the President and Secretary of the Association, are, 
by virtue of their office, chairman and secretary, respectively, of 
the Jtalian Group of the M. L. A. of A. 

To succeed Professor James Geddes, whose term of office on the 
Financial Committee expired January 1, 1929, Professor George 
B. Weston, of Harvard University, was appointed for the period 
of three years, and also was to act as Chairman. Accordingly, the 
Financial Committee for 1929 was to be composed as follows: 


Professor Kenneth McKenzie (term expires January 1, 1930). 
Professor Ruth Phelps (term expires January 1, 1931). 
Professor George B. Weston (term expires January 1, 1932). 
Chairman. 
ANGELO LIPARI 
Secretary-Treasurer 
December 31, 1928. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Early in 1929 the newly elected President appointed as Consulting 
Editors: Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of Princeton University, and 
Professor James E. Shaw, of the University of Toronto. 

Furthermore: to take the place of Professor George B. Weston 
who resigned upon learning of his appointment, President Altrocchi 
appointed as Chairman of the Financial Committee, Professor E. C. 
Hills, of the University of California. 


CORSI DI CULTURA PER STRANIERI IN ITALIA NEL 1929 
di 
GIuLia CELENZA 
(dei Corsi per Stranieri di Firenze) 


I Corsi Italiani di Cultura per Stranieri sono in un periodo 
di alacre rinnovamento. Sorti nel 1907 in Firenze per iniziativa 
privata e col concorso della benemerita Societa Dante Alighieri, ben 
presto si diramarono nelle pit importanti citta del Regno. Nel 1920 
essi vennero assimilati alle Regie Universita, e nel 1926 entrarono a 
far parte dell’Instituto Interuniversitario Italiano, l’importantissimo 
comitato per la cooperazione intellettuale alla Societa delle Nazioni. 
Tale Istituto (cui presiede |l’insigne filosofo Senatore Giovanni 
Gentile) é stato eretto in ente morale con R. Decreto 27 luglio 1928, 
No. 1892 e puod oggi assicurare ai Corsi stessi, insieme con maggior 
mezzi economici, ogni altra opportunita atta a intensificare il loro 
funzionamento. 

Anzitutto la tassa d’iscrizione é stata ridotta a meta della cifra 
consueta. Gli studenti potranno inoltre partecipare, con dispendio 
minimo e con tutte le desiderabili comodita, a gite d’istruzione ap- 
positamente organizzate dalla Compagnia Italiana Turismo. 

Pid importanti sono le innovazioni d’ ordine didattico. In ogni 
Sede dei corsi, i frequentatori delle conferenze d’alta cultura tro- 
veranno facilitato lo studio mediante sunti delle conferenze medesime, 
redatti nelle lingue principali e distribuiti nelle aule di volta in volta. 
I principianti nello studio dell’italiano potranno altresi ottenere che 
argomenti di speciale interesse siano loro esposti nelle varie lingue 
parlate rispettivamente dai loro vari gruppi nazionali. 

Visto che il contingente massimo d’iscritti é dato ai corsi dagli 
ambienti scolastici, l’Istituto Interuniversitario ha reputato op- 
portuno abolire i corsi di cultura generale che solevano aver luogo in 
Catania, Napoli, Palermo, Pavia, Pisa, Torino in primavera o in 
autunno inoltrato, cioé in periodi durante i quali insegnantie discepoli 
non possono, senza difficolta, allontanarsi dalle loro sedi. 

Si sono invece istituiti a Milano, a Roma e in Sardegna brevi 
corsi primaverili di scienze politiche ed economiche, d’arte applicata 
e di Folklore, destinati a specialisti pei quali non sara arduo inter- 
venire, durante due o tre settimane, a conferenze che strettamente 
li riguardano. 

I corsi estivi di Firenze (la nobile fondatrice), di Roma e di Siena 
restano limitati al termine d’un mese e mezzo o due mesi per favorire 
quei maestri, o professori, o studenti di lingua, letteratura, storia, 
ed arte italiana cui gli obblighi scolastici non permettano una pil 
lunga permanenza nella Penisola nostra. 

Perugia offre a chi possa risiedere in Italia per lungo tempo un 
corso quadrimestrale. 
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Per coloro che abbiano a disposizione meno di quattro mesi e 
pit di due, si é provveduto affinché il corso di Venezia abbia luogo in 
prosecuzione di tempo rispetto a quelli di Firenze, Siena e Roma, 
si da formare, a complemento di essi, una serie trimestrale. 

A Firenze e a Siena, culle del pit bel parlare italiano, si dedicano 
alle lezioni di lingua, in media, non meno di tre ore quotidiane. In 
tutte le sedi gli studenti ricevono l’insegnamento linguistico in 
gruppi ripartiti per nazionalita, e l’insegnamento stesso viene dato 
da specialisti in filologia comparata. 

Firenze, paese d’origine del melodramma moderno, continua a 
dare, oltre le conferenze di letteratura, storia politica e storia dell’arte, 
conferenze di storia della musica illustrate da concerti vocali e 
strumentali. 

L’elenco qui aggiunto varra ad orientare meglio i lettori su cid 
che son venuta accennando. Le segreterie delle varie sedi invieranno 
ben volentieri, a chiunque ne faccia richiesta, informazioni e pro- 
grammi particolareggiati. 

A me sia lecito dire cosa che non pud apparire nella prosa succinta 
dei programmi: e cioé come questi annuali convegni di gente colta, 
mossa da ogni parte del mondo pel desiderio di meglio intendere 
un’altra nazione, riescano fecondi d’idee e di cordiali simpatie. 

Un libro pubblicato di recente da Harold Vinal di New York: 
Poems of Giovanni Pascoli, ove la traduttrice, Miss Arletta Abbott, 
echeggia, con sensibilita ed arte sottili, le trepide emozioni e ]’elusiva 
melodia d’un nostro sommo poeta, é vivida espressione d’una simpatia 
emotiva e poetica, germinata durante e dopo i Corsi Fiorentini del 
1926. 

Ma mentre godo di additare all’ammirazione di connazionali miei 
e d’anglo-americani un opera tanto squisita, desidero altresi di 
esprimere su questo Bolletino, che si nobilmente promuove gli studi 
italiani negli Stati Uniti, la fede sicura che ogni raccostamento fra 
l’antica e inesausta genialita latina e il fervore di pid recenti civilta 
sia per favorire, insieme cogli scambi culturali, la collaborazione 
dell’umanita al suo progresso spirituale. 


Elenco dei corsi—1929 


FakEnzA (II anno): 27 Giugno-11 Luglio. Corsodi Storia della Ceramica medioevale 
e moderna. Certificato: “di frequenza.” Segreteria: Museo Internazionale delle 
Ceramiche; 2, Via Campidori. 

FIRENZE (XXIII anno): 14 Luglio-28 Agosto. Lingua Italiana, Letteratura, 
Storia, Storia dell’arte, Storia della musica con supplemento di concerti. Certificati: 
“di frequenza”’ e “di profitto.’’ Segreteria: Segreteria dei Corsi estivi per Stranieri; 
2, Piazza S. Marco—R. Universita. 

Mrano (I anno): 19 Maggio-2 Giugno. Legislazione e organizzazione fasciste del 
lavoro e dell’industria—Studi politici, scientifici e di attualita sull’Italia moderna— 
Storia del Regime Fascista. Certificato: “di frequenza.”’ Segreteria: Segreteria dei Corsi 
primaverili per Stranieri; 10, Corso Roma—R. Universita. 

Perucia (IV anno): Luglio-Ottobre (4 mesi). Svolgimento del IV anno accademico 
della R. Universita Italiana per Stranieri. Certificati: Diplomi con valore ufficiale, 
riconosciuto del Governo Italiano. Segreteria: R. Universita Italiana per Stranieri— 
Palazzo Gallenga—Piazza Fortebraccio. 
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Roma (VII anno), Instituto Interuniversitario Italiano: 24 Marzo-14 Aprile. 
Archeologia, Storia dell’arte, Letteratura, Storia. Certificato: ‘di frequenza.” Se- 
greteria: Istituto Interuniversitario Italiano; 28, Via di Monte Tarpeo. 

Roma (VIII anno), Associazione Italo-Americana: 8 Luglio-31 Agosto. Lingua 
Italiana, Letteratura, Storia, Archeologia, Storia dell’arte. Certificati: ‘‘di frequenza”’ 
e “di profitto.”’ Segreteria: Segreteria dell’Associazione Italo-Americana; 271, Corso 
Umberto I, 

SARDEGNA (provincie di CAGLIARI-NuoRO-SASSARI) (I anno): 18 Aprile-9 Maggio. 
Archeologia preistorica Sarda (Civilta nurasgica)—Archeologia Fenicia—Archeologia 
Romana (Repubblica; Impero)—Storia dell’arte medioevale in Sardegna (Influenze 
aragonesi, genovesi, pisane)—Storia Sarda (Epoca Fenicia; Epoca Romano; Epoca 
medioevale; Epoca moderna)—Folklore Sardo (Arti domestiche; Costumi; Leggende) 
—Audizioni di musiche e canti regionali sardi—Conferenza di Grazia Deledda— 
Conferenze varie. Certificato: “difrequenza.” Segreteria: Segreteria dei Corsi prima- 
verili per Stranieri; presso: “‘Ente di cultura della Sardegna’’; 44, Via Sassari, Cagliari. 

SIENA (XIII anno): 14 Luglio-28 Agosto. Letteratura, Lingua Italiana, Storia, 
Storia dell’arte. Certificati: “di frequenza” e “di profitto.”’ Segreteria: Segreteria dei 
Corsi estivi per Stranieri; R. Universita. 

VeENEzIA (VII anno): 1 Settembre-29 Settembre. Letteratura, Lingua, Storia 
dell’arte, Storia. Certificato: “di frequenza.”’ Segreteria: Segreteria dei Corsi estivi 
per Stranieri; presso: R. Istituto Superiore; Ca’ Foscari sul Canal Grande. 


Escursioni, ecc.—1929 
FaENzA: Escursioni e sopralluoghi alle localita di maggiore interesse storico, 
archeologico, artistico della Romagna e dell’Emilia, organizzati turisticamente dalla 
Compagnia Italiana Turismo.—FIRENZE: idem per la Toscana.—MILano: idem per 
la Lombardia, ma con speciale riguardo alle industrie elettriche e tessili della Regione.— 
Perucia: idem per l’Umbria.—Roma (I.I.I. e A.I.A.): idem per il Lazio.—SarDEGNA: 
idem per la Sardegna.—Srena: idem per la Toscana.—VENEzIA: idem per il Veneto. 


Tassa @’iscrizione—1929 
Perucia: Vari tipi di iscrizione.—A/trove: sempre Lire italiane 100. 


Nora: Gl’iscritti a gualsiasi Corso di Cultura per Stranieri in Italia avranno diritto 
alle seguenti facilitazioni: (1) Visa semigratuita sui passaporti.! (2) Riduzione del 30% 
sulle tariffe di viaggio di andata e ritorno e due viaggi nel Regno, con la stessa riduzione 
e per il periodo di un mese oltre la chiusura del Corso. (3) Ingresso gratuito in tutti 
i Regi Musei, Gallerie, Scavi di antichita italiani, durante un mese oltre la chiusura 
del corso. 


1 Since the above was written, as most of the readers of Jfalica will doubtless 
know, the requirement of visas for American citizens visiting Italy has been entirely 
removed, dating from March 1.—EprTor. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR RESEARCH 


THE ITALIAN COLLECTION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


B* THE recent purchase of the greater part of the Percopo library 
described elsewhere in this issue, the University of Michigan has 
increased its Italian collection by some 1500 volumes, making a total 
of approximately 3500. The nucleus however, of the collection 
was formed some thirty years ago when on the death of Professor 
E. L. Walter, head of the Romance Language Department, the 
University received as a bequest his library of about 2100 volumes 
for the most part in the Romance field. Of these volumes about 
800, including nearly 500 Dante items, went to form the Italian 
collection. Primarily a student’s library, it was of more practical 
value than antiquarian interest, although it contained many in- 
teresting and valuable volumes difficult to obtain at that time and in- 
creasingly so today. Since then the collection has been gradually 
enlarged as funds have permitted. 

The following is a list of some of the more important works in 
possession of the Library which might be of interest to the readers 
of Jtalica. 


DantE—Divina Commedia: Venice, 1484 (Landino’s comm.) ; Venice, 1554 (Vellutello) ; 
Venice, 1555 (Dolce); Venice, 1568 (Daniello); Venice, 1578 (Landino—Vellutello 
—Sansovino). Le prime quattro edizioni della Divina Commedia letteralmente 
stampate (Lord Vernon) London, 1858. Padua, 1726-7 (Volpi); Livorno, 1807-13 
(Poggiali); London, 1842-8 (Foscolo-Mazzini). 

Il codice Trivulziano, Milan, 1921; C. Ricci, La Divina Commedia di Dante 
Alighieri illustrata nei luoghi e nelle personne, 3 v., Milan, 1921. 

Modern republications of the earlier commentaries of: Benvenuto da Imola 
(Florence, 1887); Graziolo de’ Bambaglioli (Udine, 1892); Jacopo della Lana 
(Bologna, 1866); the Ottimo (Pisa, 1827-29); Pietro Alighieri (Florence, 1845); 
Boccaccio (Florence, 1863); Francesco da Buti (Pisa, 1858-62); G. da Serravalle 
(Prato, 1891); Anonimo Fiorentino (3 v., Bologna, 1866-74). Other items of inter- 
est are: Convivio, Venice, 1529; 3d ed., Venice, 1531. De Vulgari Eloquentia, repro- 
duction of the Grenoble MS, Venice, 1892. Included in the collection are complete 
or partial translations of the Divina Commedia into the various languages, and 
among them C. Morel’s work on Les plus anciennes traductions frangaises de la Di- 
vine Comédie, Paris 1895, 1897; H. Boyd’s Translation of the Divine Comedy, Lon- 
don, 1802. Among translations of the other works, we find T. Martin’s translation 
of the Vita Nuova, London, 1862. Pier Francesco Giambullari, Del sito, forma e 
misure de lo Inferno di Dante, Florence, 1544. Niccoio Liburnio, Le tre Fontane 
(i.e. D., P., and B.) Venice, 1526. 

Boccaccio—Opere (Tuscan trans. Niccolo Liburnio), Venice? 1550?; Laberinto d’ Amore 
(Corbaccio), Venice, 1522; 1545; 1616; Ameto, Venice, 1524; Della Genealogia de 
gli dei (trans. G. Bertussi), Venice, 1547, 1st ed.; 1585. Manni, Jstoria del De- 
camerone, Florence, 1742. Benivieni, A. Annotationi e discorsi sopra alcuni luoghi 
del Decamerone, Florence, 1574. 

PEeTRARCH—Opera, Basel, 1496; 1554 (4th ed. of coll. wks. and first to contain coll. 
verse); Canzoniere, phototype reproduction of Cod. Vat. Lat. 3195, Milan, 1905. 

Ariosto—Orlando Furioso, Lyons, 1556; Venice, 1559. 
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Tasso—Di Gerusalemma Conquistata, 1593. Il Rossi overo del parere sopra alcune 
ebiettioni fatte dall’ Infarinato Academico della Crusca intorno alla Ger. Lib. di 
Torq. Tasso. Dialogo di Malatesta Porta, Rimini, 1589. 

CASTIGLIONE—I1 Cortegiano, Venice, 1544; 1551; 1556. 

BeMBO—Gli A solani, Venice, 1554; Delle Rime, 1586; Le Prose, Venice, 1546; Le Prose 
.... con le giunte di L. Castelvetro, Naples, 1714. 

Poccio—Historia Florentina, Florence, 1492; Opus Morale, Bologna, 1500. 

Bruni—Istoria Fiorentina, Florence, 1492; Libellus de temporibus suis, Venice, 1485; 
Epistolae familiares, Venice, 1495; Aquila volante, Venice, 1506; Libro della prima 
guerra delli Carthagini etc., (tr. L. Domenichi) Florence, 1526; Libro della guerra 
dei Gothi, (tr. L. Petroni), Venice, 1528. 

FRANCESCO FILELFO—E fistolarum liber, Basel, circa 1490; Venice, 1492; De sacerdotio, 
Jesu Christi oratio, Memmingen, circa 1490. 

GIOVANNI Maria FILELFo—Novum Epistolarium, Milan, 1487. 

AENEAS SYLVIUs PICCOLOMINI—Opera quae extant omnia .... Basel, 1571; Le historie, 
costumi et successi della nobilissima provincia delli Boemi ... . Venice, 1545. 

LorENzo VALLA—Elegantiarum libri sex, Mainz, 1552. 

PONTANO—O pera omnia soluta oratione composita, 3 v., Venice, 1518-19; Amorum libri 
IT, etc., Venice, 1518; Opera (in verse), Venice, 1533; and a translation of the 
Centum dicta of Ptolomaeus, 1541. 

PoLit1AN—Omnia opera A. P. et al... . Venice, 1498; A. P, et aliorum vir. ill. epist. 
libri xit, Hanoviae, 1612; Miscellaneorum centuria una, Basel, 1522; and Pluscule 
A. P. together with Varia Philippi Beroaldi opuscula, Basel, 1515; with Orationes, 


praelectiones P.B..... Paris, 1519. 
Fictno—E pistolae familiares, Nuremberg, 1497. 
Pico DeLtta sopra una canzone de amore... . secondo la 


mente et opinione de Platonici in Opere di Hierony. Benivieni, Florence, 1519. 

Lorenzo Der’ Mepici—Ofpere, 4 v., Florence, 1825. 

SANNAZARO—Opera omnia latine scripta, Venice, 1535; 1570; Lyons, 1540; 1569; 
Arcadia, Venice, 1531; 1568; 1583; Rime, Venice, 1552; 1583. 

Putct—I/ Morgante, Florence, 1574; La Rappresentatione di Santa Domitilla, Florence, 
1648. 

Ecip1o CoLonna—De Regimine Principum, Venice, 1502. 

MACHIAVELLI—Tutte le opere, 1550, the so-called ‘“‘Testina’’ edition; Dell’ Arte della 
Guerra, Venice, 1540; Historie, Venice, 1540. : 

Boccatin1—Pietra del Paragone politico, 1615; De’ Ragguagli di Parnaso, Venice, 1624, 
fifth impr. contains a parte terza: cinquanta ragguagli additional. 

CAVALCANTI, B.—La Retorica, Venice-Pesaro, 1559. 

Cintu10, G.—Discorsi . . . . Venice, 1554; Didone, 1583; Le Maure de Venise, n. d. 

GuarinI, G. P.—A pologia control’ auttor del Verato di Jason de Nores . . . ., Padua, 1590. 

BERNARDO Tasso—Ragionamento della Poesia ...., Venice, 1562. 

SPERONE SPERONI—Dialoghi, Venice, 1543; Canace, Venice, 1597. : 

CASTELVETRO—Giunta fatta al Ragionamento (Bembo), Modena, 1563, orig. ed. 

Zucco1o, V.—Discorsi sopra le cinquanta conclusioni di T. Tasso, Bergamo, 1588. 

Ceccu, G.—L’Assiuolo, Venice, 1550; La Dote, 1556; Gl’ incantesimi, 1550; La Stiava, 
1550. 

IsABELLA ANDREINI—M irtilla, pastorale, Venice, 1598. 

Grov. Anc. Lotrint—Sacra Rappres. di S. Agnese, Florence, i591; Giudetta, 1602. 

Francesco Bracciotini—L’ Evandro, Florence, 1612 (1st ed.); La Croce Racquistata, 
Piacenza, 1613. Tutti i trionfi, carri, mascherate (from the time of Lorenzo to 1559), 
2 v., 1750? Rime de gli Accademici Occulti, Brescia, 1568. 

Innoc. RincHIERI—Cento Giuochi liberali et d’ingegno ritrovati, Bologna, 1580. 

Niccoto Lrsurnto—Le Selvette, Venice, 1513. 

Ses. Er1zzo—Sei Giornate, Venice, 1567. 

FrrENzUOLA—Ragionamenti, Venice, 1548; 1552; Dialogo delle bellezze delle donne, 1552. 

G. M.—Novum epistolarium, Milan, 1487. 

BEemMBo—Omnia opera, Strasburg, 1652; Epistol. Leo.X..... nomine Script. libri XVI, 
Venice, 1535; Lyons, 1540; Hist. Venet. libri xii, Venice, 1551. 

SADELETO—F pist. libri xvi, Cologne, 1575. 

Manuzio, P. and A.—Lettere volgari di div. nob. uomini, Venice, 1558. 
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Manvzio, P.—Epist. libri x, Venice, 1571; Epist. lib. xii, 1580; Epist. lib. xiv, Cologne, 
1624. 

SANSOVINO—Cento novelle scelte, Venice, 1598; Orationi vulgarmente scritti da molti 
uomini tllustri, Venice, 1575. 

FRACASTORO—O}..... , Lyons, 1591; Syphilis sive Morbus Gallicus, Rome, 1531. 

VarRcHI—Sonnetti spirituali, Florence, 1573 (1st ed.). 

Vipa—Opera (includes: Christiados lib. sex. De arte poetica. Hymni cum nonnullis 
aliis. De Bombyce. De Ludo Sacchorum. Bucolica. Epistola ad Jo. Matt. Gyper- 
tum), Lyons, 1541; Christiados lib. sex, Cremona, 1535. 

SAVONAROLA—WNella prima epist. di S. Giov. etc. sermoni xix, Venice, 1547; Prediche 

oo per tutto anno, Venice, 1529. Prediche (trans. Fra Giannotti da Pistoia), 
Venice, 1528. 

Marini—La murtoleide fischiate del cav. M., Frankfurt, 1626; also La Marineide risate 
del Murtola; another, Speyer, 1629, with Marini’s Capit. Dello Stivale; Salvator 
Rosa’s Satire; G. Magnanati’s Capit. burleschi, C. Orsino’s Giardinero, G. A. 
Barbazza’s Le Strigliate a Tommaso Stigliano, and the latter’s La Merdeide. 

Raccolta Di Prose Fiorentine dallo Smarrito accademico della Crusca, 17 v., Florence, 
1716-45, (collection orig. planned by C. R. Dati and 1 vol. pub. Florence, 1661; 
after D’s death discontinued until 1716. Vol. I. is a reprint of 1661.) 


A word may be added with reference to the Percopo collection: 
it contains 278 volumes of Miscellanea, comprising about 2000 
separate items: pamphlets, reprints, opuscoli of various sorts, 
publications per nozze etc., many of which are now doubtess fairly 
difficult to obtain, if not positively rare. 

In addition to the volumes in the Italian collection there are, 
of course, others of importance and interest in the history of Italy 
and Italian culture. In such connection mention should be made 
of the Collection on the History of Mathematics and other sciences 
in which there are some 550 volumes in Italian (16th and 17th centu- 
ries). This collection, at one time, formed part of the library of 
Professor Pietro Riccardi of Bologna (1828-1898) and was purchased 
for the University at the instance of Professor Louis Karpinski of 
the Department of Mathematics. 

The William L. Clements Library of American History, a very 
special library of about 20,000 volumes comprising rare items deal- 
ing with the early history of this country contains some material 
in Italian.* 

It need hardly be said that the University Library is well pro- 
vided with bibliographical aids, books and periodicals, both of a 
general and special character. In addition, it possesses collections 
of the publications, proceedings and reports of many foreign learned 
societies and academies etc., both national and provincial, as well 
as those of this country, besides files complete or partial of the im- 
portant periodicals both general and special, publishers here or 
abroad. 

In conclusion acknowledgement of our indebtedness for our 
Italian collection should be made, in the first place, to the late 
Professor Walter, and then to the unfailing sympathetic interest 


* For the statistical information etc. in the preceding paragraphs I am indebted to 
Associate Librarian Francis Goodrich to whom grateful acknowledgement is hereby 
e. 
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of Theodore W. Koch, for several years our University Librarian, 
and that of his successor William W. Bishop, the present incumbent. 
A. McLAUGHLIN 


University of Michigan 


UN RICCO ACQUISTO DI LIBRI ITALIANI 


“Meglio tardi che mai” dice un proverbio italiano. Ed é il caso 
di dirlo circa il recente acquisto d’un bel numero di opere italiane, 
fatto pochi mesi or sono dall’University of Michigan. Mentre 
questa universita era ben provvista di diverse edizioni delle opere 
di Dante e d’un considerevole numero di opere critiche sul famoso 
poeta, e la storia della letteratura e le opere di molti grandi scrittori 
italiani riempivano appena pochi scaffali della nostra biblioteca, 
ora invece, con l’acquisto della intera biblioteca personale del defunto 
professor Erasmo Pércopo vi si aggiungono oltre tremila volumi. 

Poiché non mi é possibile di pubblicare una lista completa degli 
autori e delle opere comprese in questa ricca e svariata collezione, 
per dare una idea generale mi limito, almeno per ora, ad una classi- 
ficazione, tenendomi sempre disposto a fornire notizie pil par- 
ticolareggiate, qualora mi saranno richieste da coloro che pit tardi 
ne sentissero il bisogno. Abbiamo dunque: 


1. Alcune centinaia di traduzioni delle opere pit. famose di 
conosciutissimi scrittori francesi, greci, inglesi, latini, portoghesi, 
spagnuoli e tedeschi. Inoltre, vi sono molte opere nei testi originali. 

2. Non meno di duecento volumi di critica sulla letteratura 
italiana di critici stranieri, molti dei quali sono francesi, inglesi e 
tedeschi. 

3. Un buon numero di opere di poesia e di prosa regionali, 
nonché molte opere di folklore dei secoli passati. 

4, Parecchie centinaia di opere sulla storia della letteratura 
italiana scritte d’autorevoli critici italiani e stranieri. 

5. Numerose opere dei migliori scrittori contemporanei italiani. 

6. Una ricca collezione di opere rare ed esaurite, molte stampate 
nel Cinquecento. 

7. Una svariatissima collezione di opere critiche su Dante, e 
molti volumi di critica sul Trecento. In questo gruppo, non mancano 
i testi originali dei migliori trecentisti. 

8. Opuscoli e periodici di critica letteraria e storica, molti dei 
quali rari o esauriti. 

9. Una ventina di dizionari di citazioni, ottime fonti di consul- 
tazione, molti vocabolari delle lingue moderne e antiche, ed alcuni 
dizionari dialettali. 

10. Non pochi volumi di critica sulla letteratura contemporanea. 

11. Un gran numero di opere sulla storia della cultura italiana. 


Quest’ ottimo contributo venuto alla biblioteca di questa uni- 
versita, senza dubbio, dara maggiore incremento agli studi di lingua 
e di letteratura italiana. E non solo i professori di lingue romanze, 
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e gli studenti dell’University of Michigan, ma anche ogni colta 
persona che desideri tenersi al corrente del movimento letterario 
moderno italiano ed europeo in genere, trovera ricca messe di ma- 
teriali per ogni genere di ricerche, sia nel campo della letteratura 


classica, sia in quello contemporaneo. 
ANTONIO NAPOLI 


University of Michigan 


ITALIAN BOOKS IN THE WILLIAM L. 
CLEMENTS LIBRARY, ANN 
ARBOR* 


In all there are not more than one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred Italian titles in the William L. Clements Library, and be- 
fore 1750 not more than fifty. This period—to 1750—covering as 
it does the discovery and early colonization of America, would prob- 
ably include the most of the rarities in the Italian language, so far 
as this collection is concerned. 

A list of representative titles in the early period follows. It is 
arranged chronologically and contains both Italian originals and 
translations. 


PoLto, Marco—... . de le merauegliose cose del mondo, [Venice, 1496]. 

FRANCANZANO DA MONTALBODDO, comp., Paesi nouamente retrouati . . . ., [Venice, 1507; 
1521]. 

PETRARCA, FRANCESCO—Chronica delle vite de pontefici et imperatori Romani... ., 
[Venice, 1507]. 

VARTHEMA, Lopovico pE—Itinerario .. . ., [Venice, 1520; 1522; 1526; 1535]. 

BorDONE, BENEDETTO—Libro [Isolario] ... ., [Venice, 1528; 1534]. 

ANGHIERA, PIETRO MARTIRE D’—Svmmario de la generale historia de l’ Indie Occidentali 
...+, [Venice, 1534]. 

XEREZ, FRANCISCO DE—Libro primo de la conquista del Perv . . . ., [Venice, 1535]. 

PTOLEMAEvs, CLaupius—.... La geografia...., Venice, 1548. 

MEDINA, PEDRO DE—L’arte del navegar . . . .. Venice, 1555. 

ZENO, NiccoLo—Dei commentarii del viaggio in Persia ...., Venice, 1558. 

Ramusio, GIOVANNI Batista—.... Delle navigationi et viaggi...., Venice, 1563- 
1583. 

BENzonI, GrroLAMO—La historia del mondo nvevo . . . ., Venice, [1565]. 

Coton, FerNANDO—Historie ... ., [Venice, 1571]; Milan, [1614]; Venice, 1676; 1709. 

Porcaccui, THomMASO—L’isole piv famose del mondo ...., Venice, 1576; 1590; 1605. 

Sacro Bosco, Joannes—La sfera . . . ., Florence, 1579; Sienna, 1604. 

GONZALES DE MENnpoza, JuAN—Dell’ historia della China... ., Venice, 1586. 

Vera relatione di tutto quello che la flotta della Maestd del Ré Cattolico ha 

portato, tornando dalla terra ferma, Noua Spagna & San Domenico, l’anno 1587, 
Rome, 1588. 

BRESSANI, FRANCESCO G1usEPPE—Breve relatione d’alcune missioni de’ PP. della com- 


pagnia di Giesu nella nuoua Francia . . . .. Macerata, 1653. 
DUDLEY, Str RoBpERT—Arcano del mare . . . ., Florence, 1661. 
CORONELLI, MARCO VINCENzO—Altlante veneto .. . ., Venice, 1695. 


* For this interesting list we have to thank Miss Elizabeth B. Steere, Assistant 
Custodian of the William L. Clements Library.—Ep1ror. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA* 


October-December, 1928 
ComPILED BY J. E. SHAW 


Books 


De VANE, W. C. Jr. Browning’s Parleyings. The autobiography of 
a mind. New Haven, Yale University Press; London, Milford, 
The Oxford University Press, 1927. (Chapter ii, pp. 50-91, 
concerns ‘‘The Parleying with Daniel Bartoli’ author of Dez 
simboli trasportati al morale. ‘For years the Simdoli formed his 
favourite reading.’’) 

Huntincton, T. W. Jr., Editor. The Italiana Bibliography. An 
approach to a comprehensive selected record of books in the 
English language relating to Italy. Number 1 includes books 
published up to October ist 1927. New York, Brentano’s, 1928. 
45 pp. (This first edition of the Bibliography lists 1380 works, 
in prose only, classified under the headings: I, Philosophy; II, 
Economics, Politics and Sociology; III, Fine Arts; IV, Literature; 
V, History; VI, Description and travel; an Appendix containing 
translations. Each item bears the number of the Library of 
Congress card except in the few cases where the book is not in 
the Library of Congress.) 

Mustarp, W. P., Editor. Aeneae Siluii De Curialium Miseriis 
Epistola. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1928. 102 pp. 


ARTICLES AND MONOGRAPHS 


AttroccuI, R. ‘Tasso’s Holograph Annotations to Horace’s Ars 
Poetica.” PMLA, XLIII, 931-952. (A study of notes written 
by the hand of Torquato Tasso in the 1482 edition of the works 
of Horace belonging to the John Hay Library of Brown Uni- 
versity, which also contains annotations made by Pomponio 
Leto and Bernardo Tasso, as does another edition of 1483 be- 
longing to the same library. Professor Altrocchi examines the 
annotations of Torquato on the Ars Poetica. The authenticity 
of the notes is established by comparing them with facsimiles of ' 
the handwriting of the poet, which is characteristic. There 
are nineteen of these notes, and they are here reproduced and 


* In its references to books, articles and reviews this Bibliography aims to include 
only those of a studious kind. Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages have 
also been excluded. If any items have been omitted we shall be glad to publish Ad- 
denda in our next number. Communications should be addressed to Professor J. E. 
Shaw, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
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translated with the text of the Ars Poetica on which they com- 
ment. They are interesting remarks largely about authors, 
classical and contemporary—Homer, Virgil, Lucan, Silius Ital- 
icus, Dante, Ronsard, Trissino, Pigna, Leonardo Salviati, 
Bastiano de’ Rossi, and another, perhaps Ariosto. Others are 
curious brief mention of Alfonso, a “‘Lucretia B.’’, a Leonora, 
“Madalo.” After illustrating the notes, Prof. Altrocchi discusses 
the 9d of the annotations and concludes in favor of the spring 
of 1585. 

Born, L. K. ‘The Perfect Prince: a study of thirteenth and four- 
teenth century ideals.” Spec., III, 470-504. (Pp. 488-491 deal 
with the De Regimine Principum of Egidio Romano.) 

Cano, J. La Poética de Luzén. Toronto, The University of Toronto 
Press, 1928. (In his examination and exposition of the influ- 
ential work of Luzan, Professor Cano has frequent occasion to 
speak of the numerous Italian authorities known to or used by 
the Spanish author. The most important are the commentaries 
of Benio and Robortello on the Poetics of Aristotle.) 

Formicul, C. “Il Simbolismo nella Vita Nuova e nel Canzoniere 
di Dante Alighieri.”’ Jtalica, V, 81-85. (Professor Formichi 
objects to Del Lungo’s phrase ‘“‘la suggellata realta fiorentina”’ 
{di Beatrice] and upholds the theory of Valli as expounded and 
illustrated in the latter’s J/ Linguaggio segreto di Dante e dei 
fedeli d’amore, Rome, Optima, 1928. He quotes with approval 
the sentence of Valli beginning ‘‘sappiamo che sono figurazioni 
della Sapienza Santa la donna di Guido Guinizelli, la donna di 
Guido Cavalcanti, la donna di tutti gli altri poeti amici di Dante 
ecc.”’ Valli has “inquadrato l’opera dantesca nell’ambiente 
storico in cui nacque’’, but he has made the mistake of attempt- 
ing to support his hypotheses with evidence, by interpreting 
the poems of Dante and the others according to those hypo- 
theses. ‘Indi quella monotona narrazione di fantastiche vicende 
d’una setta o di gruppi di sette religiose, che si possono soltanto 
inferire ma non gid dimostrare storicamente.”’ He ought to have 
been content with inferences and not have sought to prove them, 
since they are not susceptible of proof. As Dante says in the 
Monarchia, quoting Aristotle: “non similiter in omni materia 
certitudo querenda est, sed secundum quod natura rei subiecte 
recipit.’’) 

ForsyTHE, R. S. “The Merry Wives of Windsor: Two New Ana- 
logues.”’ PQ, VII, 390-398. (One of the sources of Shakespeare’s 
play is “The Two Lovers of Pisa, a story translated from Straparo- 
la’s Piacevoli Notti (notte IV, favola 4) in Tarlton’s News out of 
Purgatory.” This story is told by A. F. Doni in the Rime di 
Burchiello commentate dal Doni, Venice, 1553, and by Pietro 
Fortini in Le Giornate de’ Novizi, where it is the sixth ‘“‘novella”’ 
of the “giornata prima.’’ The versions of Doni and Fortini are 
compared with that of Straparola and with two others, one in 
Il Pecorone and another in The Fortunate Deceived and Unfor- 
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tunate Lovers published in 1632. Neither Doni’s nor Fortini’s 
version seems to have been used by Shakespeare.) 

Goccio, E. ‘Benjamin Franklin and Italy.” RR, XIX, 302-308. 
(Giovanni Battista Beccaria translated Franklin’s Observations 
concerning the increase of mankind and the peopling of the colonies, 
and defended the latter’s scientific theories. Franklin dedicated 
to him his newly-invented Armonica, which was played at Vienna 
on the marriage of the Archduchess of Austria to the Duke of 
Parma, when Metastasio wrote the poem here reproduced. 
Filippo Mazzei, directed by the inventor himself, introduced 
the Franklin stove in its genuine form. Some of Franklin’s 
letters and pamphlets were translated into Italian as early as 
1774; his Political Works in 1783, his Poor Richard’s Aimanac 
in 1797, which had its hundredth edition in 1817. Franklin’s 
Saggi di morale e di economia politica, 1830, is a translation from 
the French.) 

Jounston, O. M. “The Ugolino Episode.” RR, XIX, 328-331. 

_ (Inf., XX XIII, 74: “E due (tre) di li chiamai poi che fur morti.” 
Prof. Johnston after discussing evidence, is unable to decide 
whether one ought to read “‘due” or “tre”, but he believes that 
the use of “‘tre’’, whether in the original or not, was prompted 
by the Greek and Roman custom, illustrated in the Odyssey 
and the Aeneid, of calling three times upon the dead.) 

Lemmi, C. W. ‘The Influence of Trissino on the Faerie Queene.” 
PQ, VII, 220-223. (The episodes of the vengeance taken on 
Duessa and Acrasia, in the first and second book of the Faerie 
Queene, are apparently derived from L’J/talia liberata dai Gott.) 

Rice, W. G. ‘The Grand Signiors Serraglio: Written by Master 
Robert Withers.” MLN, XLIII, 450-459. (First published in 
1625 in the second volume of Purchas His Pilgrimes, and again 
in the Miscellaneous Works of Mr. John Greaves, London, 1737. 
Both Purchas and Greaves believed that Withers was the author, 
but the work is a translation of J/ Serraglio del Gransignore des- 
critto da Ottaviano Bon, bailo veneto a Costantinopoli nell’anno 
1608, published by Guglielmo Berchet, Venice, 1865, and later 
in Relazioni lette al senato dagli ambasciatori veneti nel secolo XVI, 
Serie V, Venice, 1872. Several MSS of the original Italian are 
extant: two in the Riant Collection of Harvard University. 
An extract from the version of 1625 compared with the edition 
of Berchet shows almost complete agreement. Variants are 
given from the Harvard MSS. A corresponding extract from the 
edition of Greaves shows substantial alterations.) 

Taytor, P. ‘Romance Linguistics in 1927.” RR, XIX, 366-378. 
(Contains a number of peculiarly Italian bibliographical items.) f. 


t Forp, J. D. M., “Plot, tale, and episode in Don Quixote” and GRANDGENT, C. H, 
“Social strata in Language”—in Mélanges de Linguistique et de Littérature offerts a 
M. Alfred Jeanroy par ses éléves et ses amis, Paris, Editions E. Droz, 1928—both 
dealing to a considerable extent with Italian, will be noticed more fully in a subsequent 
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REVIEWS 


Harper, G. M. In MLN, XLIII, 540-541. Bickersteth, Geoffrey L., 
Leopardi and Wordsworth. Annual Italian Lecture of the British 
Academy, 1927. New York, Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. 

Marinonl, A., Mrs. In Books Abroad, vol. 2, pp. 57-58. Gerace, 
Vincenzo, La Fontana nella foresta. Milan, Mondadori. 

. In Books Abroad, vol. 2, p. 57. Valeri, Diego, Ariele. 
Milan, Mondadori. 

MERLINO, C. P. In /talica, V, 101-102. Rendi, R. and Tutt, C. H., 
An Italian Reader for Beginners. New York, Knopf, 1928. 

Moore, C. K. In J/talica, V, 102-103. Covello, L. and Giacobbe, 
A. E., First Book in Italian. New York, Macmillan, 1928. 

Nice, M. M. In Books Abroad, vol. 2, p. 39. Borgese, G. A., Rubé. 
Traduit de l’italien par Y. Lenoir. Paris, Plon, 1928. 

PassARELLI, L. A. In /talica, V, 103-104. Poesie di Giacomo Zanella. 
Prima edizione completa con un saggio sul poeta di Arturo 
Graf. Florence, Le Monnier, 1928. 

PueEtps, R. S. In Books Abroad, vol. 2, pp. 37-38. Pétrarque. Mé- 
langes de littérature et d’histoire publiés par l'Union Intellectuelle 
Franco-Italienne. Paris, Libraire Ernest Leroux, 1927. 

Rotunpa, D. P. In [talica, V, 105-106. Poggio Fiorentino, Facezie. 
Traduzione, introduzione e note di F. Cazzamini Mussi con 
disegni di M. Vellani-Marchi. (Classici del Ridere). Rome; Mo- 
dena, Formiggini, 1927. 

Smitu, W. In MLN, XLIII, 489-490. The History of Harlequin by 
Cecil W. Beaumont. London, Beaumont, 1926. La Commedia 
dell’ arte by Constant Mic. Paris, Pléiade, 1927. 

NoTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Buttock, W. L. In MP, XXVI, 244. Libro del poema chiamato 
Citta di Vita composto da Matteo Palmieri Florentino. Part I: 
Books i-ii, xv. with a Preface by Margaret Rooke. ‘Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages,”’ VIII, nos. 1,2,3,4. North- 
ampton, Mass., 1927. 

MarraAro, H. R. “Italian Literary News.” RR, XIX, 359-360. 


ADDENDA 


CLeasBy, H. L. “The Masterpiece of Luigi Capuana.’’ Reprinted 
from Papers in Honor of Charles Frederick Johnson. Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, Conn., 1928. (Il Marchese di Roccaverdina is 
the masterpiece, which is here analysed. Prof. Cleasby thinks it 
likely that the story was suggested by Dostoievsky’s Crime and 
Punishment, but the example of Balzac, Flaubert, Zola and the 
De Goncourts and the precepts of De Sanctis and De Meis ac- 
count for the treatment. De Meis’ theory of the evolution of 
genres may have persuaded Capuana to attempt with this novel 
to reach the highest development of the prose narrative.) 
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Hitts, E. C. “Drift in the Romance Languages.” Reprinted from 
Hispania, XI, no 2. March 1928. (Rumanian, Tuscan, Francien, 
Castilian, and Portuguese have become the official languages of 
Romance nations through political and other—perhaps acci- 
dental—causes, not because of any inherent superiority over 
other dialects of the same nation. The comparative distance 
which each language has travelled away from Folk Latin is meas- 
ured by typical phonological and morphological phenomena 
and typical words. The drift away from Latin is least in Italian. 
“Next in order come Spanish and Portuguese. French has drifted 


....farther than any other....’’ Various hypotheses as to 

the cause of the difference are considered.) H 
Patcu, H. R. The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature. Harvard 

University Press, 1927. 
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NEWS NOTES* 


At Home 


W. Meyer-Liibke, of the University of Bonn, will lecture at the Johns Hopkins 
University, in French, on the subject of the “Romance Vocabulary,” from the end of 
F te until early in May. His lectures will be given on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Saturdays. 

Dr. Bruno Roselli, Professor of Italian and Chairman of the Department of Italian 
Language and Literature at Vassar College, already Commendatore della Corona 
d'Italia, has been knighted by the King of Italy, motu proprio, with the order of SS. 
Maurice and Lazarus. 

Further reports of encouraging nature concerning enrollments in Italian classes 
have come in since the December Jtalica went to press. 

Despite radical changes in the curriculum which have seriously curtailed the 
activities of most “minor” departments, Italian continues to hold its own at Vassar 
College. The teaching staff of the Italian Department, which has been reduced from 
four to three members, looks after the customary number of 150-200 students, divided 
among fourteen classes. 

Furthermore, “Sarah Lawrence College,’ the new Junior College opened this 
academic year in connection with Vassar, at Bronxville, New York, introduced Italian 
from the very start. The work is attended to by one of the Vassar College teachers. 

From Waterbury, Connecticut, Professor Josephina Lucchina writes that they 
have this year at Crosby High School nearly one hundred and fifty students of Italian; 
and that a group of vitally interested pupils have formed a flourishing club which they 
call the “Circolo Manzoni.” For their Christmas meeting they had a ‘“‘Parents’ Night,” 
and included in their invitations also the Circolo Italiano of the Commercial school; 
the main feature of the program was a playlet translated by one of the members. This 
month, March, Crosby High School holds its third annual “‘Serata Italiana,” the 
monetary proceeds from which will go, as last year, to the fund for an Italian Library. 

Miss Ruth Viola Hunter, Associate Professor of Romance Languages at The 
Western College ior Women, Oxford, Ohio, announces the largest beginning Italian 
class in the history of the College. 

Both Professor Gino A. Ratti, chairman of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages at Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana, and Professor Vittorio E. Moncada, 
associate professor of Spanish and Italian at the same University, write enthusiastically 
of the progress which Italian is making there. Dr. Moncada came to Butler from 
Dennison University last autumn; and he reports that already, owing to the demand 
and interest of the students, it has been necessary to offer a new course for beginners for 
the present Spring Semester, and that a second year course will be added next Septem- 
ber. At a “‘Pranzo Italiano” a Circolo was formed which, besides the regular monthly 
meetings, is at work on the presentation of a play. At an “‘Italian Table” in the Campus 
cafeteria Professor Moncada leads conversation in Italian. 

At the University of Washington, Seattle, Washington, according to information 
furnished by Professor Charles Goggio of the Department of Italian, the Fall Quarter 
enrollment of seventy-three in Italian classes increased in the Winter Quarter to 
seventy-seven; these numbers are divided up among four types of courses, ranging from 
beginners’ to a graduate course on Dante which is conducted entirely in Italian, and 
which has enrolled six students in each Quarter. The total nmuber of classes during the 
Winter Quarter has been five, as the increased demand justified the addition of a new 
beginners’ course besides the one under way since Fall. The Italian Department is in 


* The Editors urge all members loyally to collaborate in making these News 
Notes of general interest by sending them promptly (before the middle of the month 
preceding that of the regular quarterly appearance of this Bulletin) all news about 
appointments, promotions, fellowships, degrees received, publications, travel in Italy, 
and other similar activities. 
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charge of Professor Goggio, who is assisted by Mr. Giulio Giuntoni. The Italian Club 
at the University, besides sponsoring lectures on Italian art and Italian travel, is offer- 
ing two prizes for excellence in elementary Italian; while for excellence in advanced 
Italian, the Italian Commercial Club of Seattle gives a gold medal. 

At Pomona College, Claremont, California, this year a second course in Italiani s 
being maintained in addition to the usual beginners’ class; Professor Maro Beath Jones 
conducts both classes. 

The Italian Department of the University of California at Berkeley was compelled 
to add still more extra sections, to accomodate some 100 additional students who 
registered for elementary Italian for the Second Semester. 

For the first time in the history of “University College,” the downtown division 
of the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, the demand has justified the 
giving of a class in elementary Italian; this class, which began in the Winter Quarter, 
has an enrollment which is 50% over the required minimum. 

Signora Elisa Zana-Rocco, of Hollywood, writes of her satisfaction in having been 
successful in getting the School Board formally to adopt, for the classes which she 
teaches in the Hollywood Evening High School and the Central Evening High School, 
Covello and Giacobbe’s First Book in Italian. 

The university world of America has lost another leading scholar and teacher of 
Italian by the resignation of Miss Ruth Shepard Phelps from the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. In January of this year Miss Phelps was married to Professor 
Paul Morand; and henceforth her home will be in France. Miss Elizabeth Nissen,of 
the University of Minnesota, is now in charge of the Italian courses there. 

Professor Carolo Formichi stopped at Boston University for a time; and Professor 
Salvimini has been giving a number of lectures there, and elsewhere in and around 
Boston. This information is furnished by Professor James Geddes of Boston Univer- 
sity, who also sends a series of cards announcing the monthly lectures given during the 
winter by various professors before the ‘‘Circolo Italiano di Boston,” and a series of 
five “‘Conversazioni Italiane” scheduled for January, February, and March, at meet- 
ings of the same Circolo. In addition, Dr. Paolo Bosio, famous Waldensian preacher 
and lecturer, talked before the Circolo on February 12; and for March 12 the program 
presents Professor Alfonso de Salvio, of Brown University, with a lecture on “Il 
Futurismo Italiano.” 

Mr. E. M. Brackney, who is now instructor in Romance Languages at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, took his A.M. at the University of Chicago in December. His 
thesis was on “‘The Symbolic Procession in Dante’s Earthly Paradise.” Mr. Brackney 
suggests, among other things, that the procession should be termed rather “The 
Triumph of Revelation” than ‘“‘The Pageant of the Church,” since it is clearly a trionfo, 
and as such honors rather the figure (Beatrice-Revelation) on the chariot than the 
chariot (Church) itself, which figures simply as the vehicle of Beatrice (Revelation). 

Among other points, Professor E. C. Hills’ very interesting analysis, in the Modern 
Language Journal, Vol. XIII, no. 2, of data concerning Italian courses and credits 
gathered from over eighty colleges and universities in the United States, shows that 
while several institutions give no credit to upperclassmen for other beginning language 
courses exception is made to juniors for Italian in every case; while credit is refused 
to seniors, for Italian, only at Chicago and Wellesley, which refuse it to all beginning 
language courses. 

Italian is now being taught for the first time at Loyola University, Chicago, under 
the direction of Professor Gennaro Albachiara, a graduate of the University of Rome. 
The number of students, who are mostly of Italian origin, was so large from the first 
that it was necessary to provide for several sections in each class. 

Professor John Raymond Shulters, who was formerly at Purdue, is teaching 
Italian and French at Florida State College for Women, at Tallahassee. 

Stanley Astredo Smith, Stanford A.B. 1903, A.M. 1905, has been promoted to a 
full professorship at that University. 

Professor C. H. Grandgent is Acting Dean of Harvard College this semester during 
the leave of absence of Professor Clifford H. Moore. 

The Italy America Society, New York Branch, has established its headquarters 


in the Casa Italiana, Columbia University. 
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On February 23 at the Casa Italiana a Tea was given in honor of Lionello Venturi, 
the eminent art critic, who gave an illustrated lecture in Italian on “La Critica d’arte 
a Firenze nel Rinascimento.” 

With the encouragement and active cooperation of Professor Alfonso de Salvio 
the Italian-American students of Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island, formed 
during the winter a very live Circolo Italiano. 

Benito Mussolini’s gift to Hunter College, New York, of an Italian Library of 150 
personally selected volumes, during the month of November last, marks the first gift 
of the kind by II Duce to colleges outside of Italy. The collection represents the cream 
of Italian literature of the most glorious periods. 

At New York University, Renato Crisi, a student in the ‘School of Commerce,” 
has established a fund to offer a gold medal annually for three years to the student who 
shall most distinguish himself in the study of Italian. The first award will be made this 
coming June. 

Applications for the Eleonora Duse Fellowship for this year must be filed with Mr. 

| Henry Burchell, Secretary of the Italy America Society, at the Casa Italiana, Columbia 
University, New York, on or before April 8. This is a Graduate Fellowship for study 
in Italian Universities, in the various fields of the humanities, open to American born 
college graduates with speaking and reading knowledge of Italian who plan to do 
definite research work in Italian universities. The annua! stipend is $1,200; and may 
be renewed for ‘“‘reasons of weight.” 

Italica appears too late to be of use to those desiring to apply for the new Italian- 
American Fellowships offered this year by the University of California; but as the in- 
formation will doubtless be of some value to future aspirants, and because of the in- 
trinsic interest of the subject, it may not be amiss to make some statement at this time 
concerning them. For 1929-30 two Fellowships are offered, of $1,800 each; one is open 
to students or graduates of any Italian university, including the Catholic universities, 
who desire to study at the University of California; the other is open to graduate stu- 
dents in the University of California who desire to study at one or more of the univer- 
sities in Italy. A reading knowledge of English, and of Italian, respectively, is required; 
and successful candidates will be required to pursue graduate study. Only men may 
apply. Applications for the year 1929-30 had to be made on or before February 20th. 

The names of several members of our Association appear in the “‘List of Contribu- 
tors” of the volume My Favorite Passage from Dante, a compilation with an Intro- 
duction by Monsignor John T. Slattery, Ph.D., which is published by the Devin-Adair 
Co., of 23-25 East 26th St., New York. 

Professor Antonio Marinoni, of the University of Arkansas, has been made General 
Editor of the Follett French Series. 

Professor E. C. Branchi who has returned from Valparaiso, Chile, and resumed his 
duties at the College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, has a flourishing 
beginning Italian class. 

Enrico Ferri, famous radical and criminologist, will deliver a course of lectures at 
the University of Havana, and, between March 15th and April 15, will be in the 
United States, available for lectures in Italian and French. 

The December 1928 number (Volume XVIII) of The Bulletin of the New England 
Modern Language Association contains, in its ‘‘Report of the Librarian,” a contribution 
to our available bibliography on current modern language publications which is 
especially valuable because of the fact that each title is accompanied by a generous 
paragraph forming a miniature review of the book in question. The “Report,” which 
runs from p. 39 to p. 97, lists and describes nearly 200 items; those on Italian are found 
on pp. 82-85. To Professor James Geddes, Librarian 1927-28, Jtalica is indebted for a 
copy of this Bulletin. 

News of Italian courses in our Summer Sessions has come in very slowly or not at 
all, so far. For the state of California we are able to announce, at the present time, that: 
At the University of California, Berkeley, Professor James Eustace Shaw, of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, will give two courses in the Summer Session; one in Intermediate 
Italian for undergraduates; the other for graduates, on “‘The Autobiography of Ben- 
venuto Cellini.”—At Stanford University, Professor O. M. Johnston offers a course 
open to juniors and seniors in all departments, entitled “Dante and the Divine Comedy 
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(in English).”"—At the University of California in Los Angeles, Miss Josephine Indovina, 
associate in Italian, is to conduct a “double course” (4 units) in the “Elements of 
Italian.”—At the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Professor Herbert 
D. Austin will offer his usual ‘Rapid Introductory Course” in beginning Italian. 


From ABROAD 


Some of our readers who did not see the original may be interested in a notice 
which appeared in the London Times’ “Literary Supplement” for December 20. The 
British Committees in charge of the preparation of the new Du Cange, or Dictionary of 
Medieval Latin, work on which has been going on in Great Britain and the United 
States since 1924, are sending out urgent calls for more voluntary workers who have 
both some time to devote and a competent knowledge of classical Latin, to aid in 
reading medieval Latin texts and recording departures from classical usage, on the 
standard slips. The American representative for the Committees is Professor J. F. 
Willard, 1101 Aurora Avenue, Boulder, Colorado, to whom offers of service or inquiries 
may be addressed. 

In Italy two of the most notable prizes for works of prose fiction were: the 
“‘Bagutta” Prize, which went to Giovanni Comisso (b. Treviso, 1895) for his Gente di 
mare (Milan, Treves, 1928); and the prize given by the Fiera Letteraria of Milan to 
Mario Gromo (b. Novara, 1901) for his Guida sentimentale (Turin, Ribet, 1928). Each 
prize was for 5,000 lire. 

Work on the great Adlante linguistico italiano is being pushed on indefatigably. 
This is the first time such an enterprise has been carried on in Italy by Italian scholars; 
and the national and local pride which is aroused is evidenced by the fact that the cost 
of gathering materials is being defrayed by voluntary offerings of from 1,000 to 25,000 
lire each by communities interested. 

At the suggestion of the international committee on libraries and bibliography a 
World Congress of Libraries and Bibliography will be held at Rome late in June, under 
the auspices of the Italian government. The specific purpose of the Congress is to 
discuss technical methods and procedure which may facilitate internationally the access 
of seekers for knowledge to literary and !inguistic works in foreign collections. The 
General Secretary of the committee is Vincenzo Fago. 

Giovanni Papini’s article “‘Di questa letteratura,” published in the initial number 
of Ojetti’s new journal Pégaso, in which he deplores the tendencies of modern literary 
production in Italy and lays the blame on the “unwholesome” tendency of the younger 
writers toward “la critica, cioé la filosofia,”” has brought forth several vigorous protests; 
and some of the ablest literary critics and historians point out the undeniable fact that 
from the earliest times of great literature in Italy, from Dante to Carducci, the greatest 
literary artists have almost uniformly been at the same time deeply interested in the 
scientific and philosophic aspects of their art, and that the period of intellectual inquiry 
has indeed normally preceded that of their supreme artistic output. A sentence from 
D. Petrini’s article in the Fiera Letteraria (V, 2) seems admirably to sum up this point: 
“L’opera d’arte fatta di studio e di ragione; é questa la pid vera tradizione nostra.” 

The “Libreria d'Italia” of Milan is issuing a rivista of a new type, entitled La 
vita del libro italiano all’estero, whose scope is: to investigate, and report on, the sale of 
Italian books outside of Italy; Italian editions made for non-Italians or for Italians 
living outside of Italy; translations of Italian books made by non-Italians; reviews of 
Italian books in non-Italian publications; non-Italian writers and scholars who are 
interested in the literary and intellectual life of Italy. 

Professor Giulio Bertoni, of the University of Turin, has been appointed Professor 
of Romance Philology at the University of Rome, to take the chair occupied for several 
years by the late Cesare de Lollis. an ; 

La Cultura, the monthly journal founded, and until his recent death edited by 
Cesare de Lollis, has been continued under the direction of Professor Ferdinando Neri, 
of the University of Turin. Zanichelli is the new publisher. 

In the introduction to his recent edition of Dante’s Vita Nuova and Canzoniere 
(Turin, UTET, 1928) Luigi Di Benedetto, scholar and editor in the field of the dolce 
stil nuovo, upholds the historic reality of Beatrice and of the donna gentile; but he at the 
same time concedes that not a few of the Rime hitherto understood literally—including 


the Canzoni of the Convivio—were allegorical from the very first. 
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The last previous Italian edition of Dante’s complete lyric works was that of the 
V. N. and Canzoniere by Michele Scherillo (Milan, Hoepli, 2d, rev. ed., 1921). Jtalica 
has just received a copy of the same scholar’s beautiful edition of the Libro del Cortegiano 
(Hoepli, 1928), marking the fourth centenary of the appearance of that famous work of 
the Count, Baldassare Castiglione. There is a Preface of fifteen pages, 436 pages of 
text, and a threefold Index. 

G. B. Angioletti asserts, in his book Scrittori d’Europa (Milan, Libreria d'Italia, 
1928), that “‘a European literature exists” and that only political or social contingencies 
prevent it from appearing as a unity. He shows, to his own satisfaction and to that of 
many others who have examined his book and pondered on its thesis, that the few real 
leaders in the various European literatures are all conscious!y or unconsciously striving 
or tending toward an ideal which in essence is that of a sane classicism, with its eyes 
wide open and willing, indeed wishing, to fuse with its older attitudes the truly worth- 
while of what is most human and humanizing in the modern world of thought and 
feeling. Angioletti’s J/ giorno del Giudizio received the first ““Bagutta’’ Prize, in 1927. 

The first volume of the great new Enciclopedia Italiana, A-ALA, is promised for 
this month of March; and the purpose is to issue four volumes per year until the com- 
pletion of the series of 36 volumes, in 1937. Under the general direction of Senator 
Giovanni Gentile, aided by dott. Calogero Tumminelli, the preparation goes on con- 
tinually and busily at the Instituto Giovanni Treccani, in Rome. An idea of the bulk 
of the entire work may be had from the fact that the first of the 36 volumes is to be of 
about 1,000 pages, large quarto. This, the first really great national Italian encyclo- 
paedia, is the work of some two thousand collaborators, largely but not exclusively 
Italians. Among the American contributors is Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of Prince- 
ton. Bestetti & Tumminelli, of Milan, who have the sale rights, quote figures showing 
that payment of cash in advance for the entire set (6,000 lire) brings a saving of over 
thirty per cent over normal prices volume by volume. 

Giovanni Gentile’s book Fascismo e Cultura (Milan, Treves, 1928), which is the 
first work in a series to be published by the Fratelli Treves under the title of Biblioteca 
di Cultura Politica, is thought by many to be excellently well adapted to its function 
as the initial and introductory volume. The ideal of the “complete man” is developed 
and set forth for all classes in the social fabric: ‘‘Uomini interi, e non specialisti .. . .” 
‘i In November, Professor Silvio Pivano was made Rettore of the University of 

urin. 

Professor Vittorio Cian, of the University of Padua, was recently appointed 
Senatore del Regno. 

Professor Ezio Levi, of the University of Naples—who among his other activities 
is directing the newly resuscitated Studi medievali—has been called to give a course of 
lectures at the University of Madrid. He will give thirty lessons on ‘“‘Cervantes and 
the Italian Literary Tradition,” returning to Italy next May. Professor Levi has 
recently published a volume entitled Botteghe e Canzoni della Vecchia Firenze (Bologna, 
Zanichelli), 

At the University of Perugia, Paolo Orano has been made “‘professore ordinario 
di storia del giornalismo.” 

In order to prevent possible removal from Tuscany, Baldi Pasini, president of 
the Cassa di Risparmio of Pistoia, has purchased from the heirs, at a price of over half 
a million lire, the famous private library of Ferdinando Martini consisting of nearly 
30,000 books and pamphlets, many of inestimable worth. 

Work on the historic Crusca dictionary, which was interrupted in its fifth edition,* 
has been resumed under national auspices; the first fascicolo of volume XII, which is 
now ready, reaches the word “‘partito.”’ 

A volume of sketches entitled Sorelle, by Ada Negri, has recently been published 
by Mondadori of Milan. 

During his recent stay in Berlin on a moving picture enterprise Luigi Pirandello 
finished a comedy entitled Recitasi a soggetto, intended for Maria Melato’s company, 
and another, Sogno (ma forse no), which was played for the first time in America, by 
Ruggero Ruggeri, in New York City. 

Sem Benelli’s new lyric drama Orfeo e Proserpina, of which the first presentation 
to the public was given by his own company at the Teatro Lirico, Milan, during the 
winter, was enthusiastically received. 


* See article by sen. Mazzoni in Jtalica, V, 1 (March 1928), pp. 1-3. 
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_ The ancient tower at Recanati which Leopardi’s poem I/ Passero solitario brought 
into literary fame was recently struck by lightning and partially destroyed. 

_ In honor of Marco Praga (‘‘emmepi”’), whose suicide late in January shocked the 
literary and theatrical world, all the theatres of Milan were closed. Marco Praga was 
a at Milan sixty-eight years ago, and attained to recognition and influence early 
in life. 

Petrarch’s more intimate and personal side, as revealed especially by his Latin 
works and his letters, which have not hitherto been so diligently studied, is revealed 
in a series of articles by Arnaldo Foresti recently published in a volume entided 
Aneddoti della vita di Francesco Petrarca (Brescia, G. Vannini, 1928). 

Italica is indebted to Professor Kenneth McKenzie for the following three in- 
teresting items: 

A series of beautifully printed editions of Italian texts, entitled Raccolta Nazionale 
dei Classici diretta da Giovanni Papini, is being published in Florerce by the Rinasci- 
mento del Libro. The latest volume at hand is Dante’s Vita Nuova (1928) with intro- 
duction and notes by Guido Manacorda. It is not an edition for the beginner; but 
serious students of Dante will delight in Manacorda’s eloquent and persuasive presenta- 
tion of his views, particularly in the introduction,—views, it may be said, not in 
agreement with those recently expressed in J¢talica by Professor Formichi. In fact, 
Manacorda does not fully agree with any other commentator; but while he believes in 
“la realta storica della Beatrice tradizionale,” he considers sympathetically the investi- 
gations of the “‘simbolisti.” A cardinal point in his interpretation is the spiritual and 
aesthetic unity of the entire Vita Nuova. On this much-discussed subject he has found 
new things to say. 

Professor Giulio Natali of Rome, long known as a student of Italian life and letters 
in the 18th century, has completed a comprehensive treatment of the field, // Settecento, 
which is announced for immediate publication by Vallardi of Milan. In 1926 he pub- 
lished in a much-enlarged second edition a collection of separate studies and essays, 
Idee Costumi Uomini del Settecento, (Turin, STEN); and in 1927, in collaboration 
with Eugenio Vitelli, a richly illustrated Storia dell’Arte in three volumes (6th edi- 
tion, same publisher; price of the three volumes complete, Lire 60). 

In 1862, Giosué Carducci published in the Biblioteca Diamante of Barbéra, Florence, 
a volume of poems selected from writers of the 14th century, with what was then a 
valuable introduction: Rime di M. Cino da Pistoia e d’aliri del secolo XIV. This little 
volume, long out of print, has been very frequently quoted, greatly to the inconvenience 
of scholars who could not obtain it; and a reprint of it forty, or even twenty, years ago, 
would have been extremely useful. Finally, however, in 1928 the reprint has appeared, 
in the same form as the original edition, but divided into two minute volumes. The 
pagination is different; but the text appears to be identical, the only change being a 
short bibliographical note on publications since 1862 concerning Cino da Pistoia. 
Otherwise, no account has been taken of the progress of Italian studies in issuing this 
reprint; and while many readers will doubtless be glad to possess it, its scholarly value 
is now negligible. Most of the texts in it are simply taken from the editions that were 
available some seventy years ago, and only in a few cases did Carducci use the manu- 
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REVIEWS 


OLIVER, THoMAS Epwarp. The “Merope’’ of George Jeffreys as a 
Source of Voltaire’s ““Mérope.’’ University of Illinois Studies in 
Language and Literature, vol. XII, no. 4, Urbana, University 
of Illinois Press, 1927. Pp. 111. 


Professor Oliver has rendered a service to students of compara- 
tive literature by reproducing in full the text of George Jeffreys’ 
Merope, a play now practically inaccessible. Its principal source, 
as is that of Voltaire’s Mérope, is Maffei’s Merope. It was first printed 
in England in 1731, twelve years before the first presentation of 
Voltaire’s play. Hence, the question arises whether Voltaire made 
use of the English play; and the subject is all the more interesting 
since Jeffreys himself accused Voltaire of “‘petty larceny.’”’ That 
Voltaire knew of Jeffreys’ play seems certain, but there is some doubt 
whether Voltaire read it before writing his. However, after a study 
of the two plays, Professor Oliver comes to the conclusion that 
Voltaire not only used Jeffreys’ play but also tried to conceai the 
fact and therefore deserves our condemnation. 

In order to settle the question of plagiarism Professor Oliver 
examines the plays of Maffei, Jeffreys, and Voltaire and attributes 
to the influence of Jeffreys any parallels not found also in Maffei. 
He outlines his method as follows: 


“1. To note the departures of Voltaire from Maffei. 

2. To ascertain in how far Jeffreys shows the same deviations. 

3. To list other similarities between Jeffreys and Voltaire not 
already noted under 2. 

4. To endeavor to decide whether Voltaire followed Jeffreys in 
whatever common deviations we find, or whether he could 
have acted, or did act, independently.”” 


First he takes up points 1 and 2, citing nine objections which 
Voltaire made to Maffei’s play and showing that Jeffreys had an- 
ticipated in his play at least six of these.? The task of considering the 
possibility of Voltaire’s independence of Jeffreys, however, is left to 
the reader. Since the objections which Voltaire made to Maffei are 
matters of style and taste showing a conformity to tendencies in 
French classical tragedy, there is little or no evidence of the direct 
influence of Jeffreys. 

Professor Oliver then takes up the third point: ‘‘to list other simi- 
larities between Jeffreys and Voltaire not noted under 2,” giving 
some forty parallels. However, he fails to discuss the question 
whether these points of resemblance may also be found in other pos- 


17. 
2 Pp. 19-22. 
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sible sources, notably plays dealing with the Merope story or similar 
themes. It is interesting to note that in his edition of Voltaire’s 
Mérope, he attributed to other sources influences which he now cred- 
its without discussion to Jeffreys. For instance, in commenting 
on Voltaire’s Mérope, vs. 982ff., where Mérope falls on her knees 
before the tyrant, he said that the scene ‘‘reminds one of Andromaque 
in Racine’s play (Act III, Scene V) prostrate before Pyrrhus for the 
sake of her son.’’* Then in seeking to establish the influence of Jeffreys 
on Voltaire, he says, ‘‘ Nowhere in Maffei does Merope kneel before 
the tyrant. In Jeffreys she does when asking for vengeance upon 
the youth; and in Voltaire when beseeching the tyrant for her son’s 
life.”’® It is evident that the situation is closer to that in Andromaque 
than in Jeffreys. Again, in commenting on verse 1382 of Voltaire’s 
Mérope; Ecoutez, le ciel parle; entendez son tonnerre, Professor Oliver 
said, ‘“‘tonnerre: a usual method of indicating divine approval in French 
tragedy. So in Racine’s [phigénie, Voltaire’s Brutus, ....’’® How- 
ever, in seeking to show Voltaire’s indebtedness to Jeffreys, he says 
“In Jeffreys Jove makes known his approval, presumably by thunder, 
....in Voltaire also (verse 1382)’’? Now, if this motif is found in 
Racine’s J phigénie and in at least one of Voltaire’s earlier plays, and 
if, furthermore, it was a common device in French tragedy, there 
is no evidence of direct influence of Jeffreys. 

Of the remaining parallels (about thirty-eight) between Voltaire 
and Jeffreys, at least twenty are found also in Racine’s Andromaque, 
Gilbert’s Téléphonte and Corneille’s Héraclius.* For instance, ‘‘mar- 
riage is greatly stressed,” and there is ‘‘maintenance of queenly 
dignity” also in Andromaque. In Gilbert the son of Mérope is a 
‘“‘proud, defiant, heroic figure,” has a “distinctly chivalric purpose,” 
“the tyrant is hostile to him,” and his ‘‘declared purpose’”’ is “‘to 
aid Merope in her troubles.”” In Héraclius there is “criticism of the 
tyrant’s rule,” on the part of Héraclius, heir to the throne, who is 
a “dignified and sympathetic character,’ as is Egisthe in Voltaire’s 
play.® 

There remain less than twenty points of resemblance between 
Voltaire and Jeffreys, which Professor Oliver notes and for which 
I have not found parallels in Andromaque, Téléphonte, or Héraclius. 
Before attributing these to the influence of Jeffreys, other plays 
should be examined, particularly those dealing with the Merope 


3’ The Century Co., New York and London, 1925. 

4 Ibid. p. 110. The scene referred to in Andromague is III, 6 not III, 5. 

5 The ‘“Merope’ of George Jeffreys, p. 23. 

6 Voltaire’s M érope, ed. Oliver, p. 118. 

7 The ““Merope’’ of George Jeffreys, p. 25. 

8 Gilbert’s play is in Professor Oliver’s list of plays dealing with the Merope theme 
in his edition of Voltaire’s M érope, pp. XXXIV ff. In Corneille’s H éraclius the usurper 
tries to strengthen his hold on the throne by marriage to the daughter of the slain 
ruler. He fears the return of the rightful heir to the throne and plots against his life. 

® Citations in this paragraph are from Professor Oliver’s parallels between Voltaire 
and Jeffreys, pp. 22-26. 
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theme, a partial list of which is given by Professor Oliver in his 
edition of Voltaire’s Mérope. 

Professor Oliver’s method of investigation is, therefore, unsat- 
isfactory. He should not only have given more consideration to 
Voltaire’s possible independence, but what is more important, he 
should also not have overlooked the known influence of Corneille and 
Racine, of the theories of French classical tragedy, of previous plays 
dealing with the Merope theme, and finally Voltaire’s practice in 
handling sources in his plays written before Mérope. 

The impression which I gathez from my incomplete study of the 
sources of Voltaire’s Mérope is that if Voltaire read Jeffreys’ play 
he found there little or nothing which he could use, in view of his 
knowledge of French classical drama and his wide previous exper- 
ience in writing plays. At least, in the long list of parallels which 
Professor Oliver gives, there are no striking thoughts or situations 
which would denote indebtedness of a worthwhile character on the 
part of the French dramatist. If Voltaire is to be condemned for 
“petty larceny”, more conclusive evidence will have to be adduced. 

LAWRENCE M. RIDDLE 


University of Southern California 


Opere di Vittorio Atriert: Voll. III, IV. Commedie dagli auto- 
grafi Jaurenziani per cura di F. Maggini. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1928. 
La Vita con |’aggiunta dei Giornali e degli Annali riprodotti 
integralmente dagli autografi e con prefazione di F. Maggini. Fi- 
renze, Le Monnier, 1928. 


Francesco Maggini who is responsible for these two volumes 
considered the previous editions and went over the manuscripts 
of Alfieri’s work. Both the Laurenziana manuscripts 24 and 13 
have been consulted. On the former, Mr. Fabre based the first edi- 
tion of the Autobiography in 1804, the Piatti edition; while Mr. 
Teza based on the latter the Le Monnier editions of 1861-1923. 

Francesco Maggini, besides using these two manuscripts, con- 
sulted that of the city library of Montpellier (already studied by 
Mr. Levi) and was able to correct some inaccuracies and to produce 
the best version we could wish. 

In connection with the Comedies he followed the edition of 1804 
(Opere postume, Vols. IX and X) which is the first and the best one, 
and both the Laurenziana MSS, 8 and 9. 

It was wise to examine MS 8 too, because MS 9 is an inperfect 
version of the comedies, and the Paravia edition of 1903 based on 
it does not represent an improvement on the 1804 edition as it hoped 
to do. 

The honor bestowed on Alfieri by these new publications of his 
works shows once more the importance of one who was the most 
vigorous and influential writer of the eighteenth century in Italy. 

The Fascisti age better than any other is fitted to fully understand 
and appreciate the man who, like Dante and Machiavelli, was an 
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imperialist, the artist “‘who understood the aesthetics of strength, 
that is to say, who used strength as an aesthetic element.” 

Vittorio Alfieri visualized and shaped the crucial problems of 
the national life in his country: political unity and independence; 
linguistic purity as a spiritual link among Italians; literary freedom 
from foreign leadership, maintained by clinging to the classical 
traditions without rejecting the achievements of other countries— 
and courageously fostered the solution of these problems. 

How were Italians to inoculate new blood in the exhausted Italian 
literature? How nationalize, that is to say, assimilate and invigorate 
with Italian genius, the new streams of thought coming forth from 
England and France? 

Many Italians had confronted such vital questions: Muratori, 
Conti, Gravina, Zanotti, Baretti, Cesarotti, Filangieri, Beccaria, 
Verri; but their attempts had been isolated efforts of scholars which 
did not impress the mass. They all lacked the self confidence, en- 
thusiasm, poetical strength, and creative impulse, to raise public 
opinion. 

Alfieri possessed what his contemporaries needed. “Poetry .... 
is but passion,” and Alfieri felt as a personal torment the humilia- 
tion of Italy and embodied this feeling in nineteen tragedies, the 
literary form that according to the criticism of his time was best 
fitted for political content. So Italy had its own theatre, the theatre 
which reveals a nation to others, but first to itself and by which 
people are educated to fulfill their own task. 

Alfieri, in spite of the actual pitiful conditions of Italy, had an 
inconquerable faith in the destiny of his country. Especially after 
having been abroad was he able to appreciate the potential energy 
of the Italian people and to dare conceive the future greatness of 
Italy as a nation: ‘‘L’Italia magnanima, libera, una.”” He discovered 
Italy as Columbus had discovered America, says Carlo Boncompagni. 

Antonini and Conietti De Marsis can judge Alfieri a megalo- 
maniac; Emilio Bertana, in his fundamental work on Alfieri,’ can 
analyze his too highly praised will power, the “‘volli, sempre volli, 
fortissimamente volli,’”’ and can discuss the sincerity of his autobiog- 
raphy and be a little skeptical about it: however, he must conclude 
his volume by admitting that the ‘‘ideal man” that Alfieri was able to 
present to us is still our inspirer. Alfieri remains indeed the man 
“by whom we Italians have been influenced even before we had read 
his book,” the man to whom we turn in the most active moments 
of our moral and political reawakening, who was and is venerated 
by our greatest patriots and writers: Santorre di Santarosa, Cesare 
Balbo, Luigi Provana, Luigi Ornato, Parini, Foscolo, Leopardi, 
Carducci, Galletti. His autobiography is still the most strengthening 
book we can recommend to our youth. 

As students of comparative literature and particularly of Italian 
language and literature in a foreign country, the study of Alfieri’s 


1 Vittorio Alfieri studiato nella Vita, nel Pensiero e nell’Arte. Torino, E. Loescher, 
902. 
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work brings us the most conspicuous aspects of our relations with 
England and France. 

In the eighteenth century Italy was affected by the so called ‘‘Gal- 
lomania” and ‘“‘Anglomania,” as Arturo Graf demonstrated in a mas- 
terly way.2. Afterwards, through the reaction, a general ‘“Gallofo- 
bia” and ‘‘Anglofobia” arose. However the ‘Anglofobia’’ never 
reached in Italy the climax of the “Gallofobia’”’ or the hatred of the 
Puritanic element of England for the Italianized Englishman, when 
“Inglese italianato @ un diavolo incarnato’”’ passed as a byword.’ 

Alfieri was “Gallofobo”’ and “Anglomane”’. “I due soli paesi 
dell’Europa che mi hanno sempre lasciato desiderio di sé, sono stati 
l’Inghilterra e l’Italia’’, he writes. But above all he was an Italian 
and wanted for his own country the good things he had admired in 
travelling through England, “la beata Inghilterra.”’ 

The last works produced by our writer were the six comedies 
just republished by Le Monnier. As a matter of fact Alfieri, who died 
in October 1803, insisted in working on his comedies all through the 
preceding month. 

Since the time of his most intense literary activity he had har- 
bored in his mind the idea of writing comedies: “sempre avevo 
avuto in animo di provarmi a questo arringo ed avevo fissato di 
farne dodici gia nel 1788.”’ 

It perhaps surprises the average reader to know that Alfieri cul- 
tivated the comic art and it even surprises the student. By his char- 
acter, his passionate nature, his attitude towards life, his heroic con- 
ception of the art of writing (‘‘the essential virtue of a writer is cour- 
age; writing is struggling; a writer must be a hero’’), Alfieri had to 
be a tragedian and he considered himself born to be “a great trage- 
dian.”’ 

The literary tendencies of his time, the literary creed of the eight- 
eenth century as to the omnipotence of literature in forging men, and 
the needs of Italy, encouraged his natural impulse towards tragedies. 

Like Giuseppe Verdi eighty years later, Alfieri tried to conclude 
his career with laughter: ‘‘giovine piansi, or vecchio omai vo’ ridere’’; 
but the great musician wiih his comic opera bequeathed to posterity 
a masterpiece in the “Falstaff”, while Alfieri with his six comedies 
left to his students simply a new document which demonstrates 
still better his moral and political ideals, his loyalty to them, and the 
wisdom of his choice when he first consecrated himself to Melpo- 


mene. 
GABRIELLA BOSANO 


Vassar College 


2 L’Anglomania e I*influsso inglese in Italia nel sec. XVIII. Torino, E. Loescher, 


1911. 
8 Lewis Einstein, The Iialian Renaissance in England. New York, Columbia 


University Press. 1902. 
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Dante’s ‘‘Inferno.”” A Lineal and Rhymed Translation by Rev. Albert 
R. Bandini. San Francisco, People’s Publishing Co., 1928. 


The author of this translation is himself a Florentine; and this 
fact is probably the explanation of most of the faults which an un- 
sympathetic critic might find in it. Father Bandini appears to think 
that “belayed”’ is a kind of combination of ‘“‘waylaid”’ and ‘“‘belated”’ 
(II, 62); he uses “‘give graces” (dar grazie) for “give thanks’’; and in 
XXX, 128, translates “leccar’ with “leak’’, apparently because 
that is the way in which he usually pronounces the work “‘lick”’: 


And but to leak Narcissus’ mirror thou 
With few inviting words wouldst surely fly. 


The versification is very uneven; there is a constant tendency to over- 
load the line with syllables, and many of the rhymes are for the eye 
rather than for the ear. 

At his best, however, Father Bandini can be very good indeed. 
The following verses from the opening of Canto VII, for example, 
seem to me remarkably well-turned: 


“Pape Satan, Pape Satan, aleppe”’ 
Plutus began with his deep throated squawk; 
And then to steady mine uncertain step, 
Said the all-knowing Sage: ‘“‘Thou must not balk 
Through fear of him, as he cannot contest, 
For all his power, thy coming down this rock.” 
And then those swollen cheeks he coldly addressed, 
Saying: “‘Accurséd wolf, hold thou thy tongue; 
And be consumed with rage within thy breast. 
There is a cause this journey to prolong 
To darkest hell: ’tis willed where Michaél 
Wrought heaven’s vengeance on the prideful throng.” 
As sails that with the wind their bosoms swell 
And drop to a heap if haply cracks the mast 
Thus to the ground that cruel monster fell. 


The Introduction (ten pages) contains some exceedingly inter- 
esting reflections on Dante’s place in modern life—reflections which I 
sincerely hope Father Bandini will some day expand in a long essay. 
He scouts the silly notion that Dante is ‘“‘medieval’’—a scholar’s 
poet with little to say to us moderns. The Commedia in the eyes of 
Father Bandini is a kind of layman’s breviary, at once “the reproach 
and the remedy” to our moral and intellectual vacillations. “All 
works of genius are self-renewing veins of beauty,” and a poem which 
still lives in the memories of humble shepherds and stable-boys can 
hardly be regarded as antiquated. 

The Introduction is followed by a brief but adequate Biographical 
Sketch of Dante by Mr. Matthew J. Dooley. To each canto are ap- 
pended notes sufficient to give the reader a “verbal understanding” 
of the text. The book is very tastefully printed and bound. I think 
it deserves a place in every Dante collection, not merely as “one 
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more translation,” but as the first contribution of this kind from an 
Italian-American. It symbolizes, I hope, a change in our relations 
to Italian culture. 

FREDERICK ANDERSON 


Stanford University 


Poems of Giovanni Pascoli. Selected and translated by Arletta M. 
Abbott. New York, Harold Vinal Ltd., 1928. pp. xiv, 108. 


In appraising a book, we can more nearly be fair, if we try t° 
measure what the writer has done in terms of what he attempted to 
do. So here I shall let the writer state her aim, and shall then show 
whether she seems to me to have fulfilled it. Miss Abbot says in her 
introduction: ‘‘These translations follow, with very few exceptions, 
the metrical scheme of the original. I have done this, at the sug- 
gestion of an eminent Pascoli scholar, in the hope that such similarity 
of setting might help to give a faint idea of the beauty of the Italian 
poems. The thought will be found to follow the original very closely. 
The rare and individual music of the poet’s words in their setting, 
and of his rhyme, can, of course, not be reproduced.’’ Her last state- 
ment is wholly true; but there are other truths, no less important, 
of which she seems to have been wholly unaware. She does not seem 
to realize that without “the rare and individual music of the poet’s 
words in their setting,’ his poetry cannot be! For what is left, if 
she takes him out of his poetry? And whether or not her ‘‘eminent 
Pascoli scholar’ has misled her, she has gone far, far afield. 

Let us suppose that a reader unacquainted with Pascoli takes up 
Miss Abbott’s book. He reads the introduction in which she makes 
clear that Pascoli is one of Italy’s great poets and, naturally enough, 
he expects that her translations will justify her faith and prove that 
Pascoli is a great poet. But can he possibly find a poet, let alone a 
great poet, in these translations? Hardly; and the fault is certainly 
not Pascoli’s. 

Why are these translations a failure? Because of the translator’s 
own limitations and the additional ones with which she bound her- 
self. To make English poetry of Pascoli would have required a poet 
of Pascoli’s wing; and if Miss Abbott is such a poet, she has concealed 
it carefully. She has presented in a tortured manner a poet who is 
quite cirect. We may assume that she made her translations for 
readers wi today, yet she has often used an English which has long 
been dead. Where, I wonder, did she unearth /o/, fadeth, alway, erst- 
while, laves, shaked, weaves (used as a substantive meaning webs), 
doth, cometh, rusheth, hight, hie, blent, oped, and various others? 
Dust of our grandmothers’ hymnals! And what has this dust to 
do with Pascoli or the English-speaking reading pubiic of today? 
The author’s own parti pris has been her undoing. She thought to 
give her translations the semblance of English poetry and to sug- 
gest the ‘‘metrical scheme of the original’ by using our prosodical 
devices of meter and rhyme. What a handicap! For the basis of 
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our conventional prosody is the tonic stress and our rhymes are pre- 
dominantly masculine, while in Italian the prosodical basis is the 
number of syllables and the rhymes are predominantly what we call 
feminine. This plan, I repeat, of forcing Pascoli into a clumsy Eng- 
lish straitjacket, has been ruinous. It betrays the translator into 
frequent padding, into paraphrases which are often remote, into 
barbarous inversions which are not English, into comfortable omis- 
sions like that of the star, Algol, which Pascoli had carefully and 
tenderly put between Sirius and Arcturus, into writing “brown” 
instead of ‘‘yellowish,” ‘“‘cricket’”’ instead of ‘“‘cicadas,’’ and into 
numerous verses like: 


“Thou hast seen the man through whom in death he lies’’ 


and 
“Such is the art of him Atlante hight.” 


And I ask if such is the art of him Pascoli hight? But perhaps I should 
vitiate the stress of Pascoli’s name to make possible Pascéli and pre- 
serve intact the sing-song of 


“Such is the art of him Atlante hight.” 


I am not amusing myself with an enumeration of the translator’s 
peccadillos; for most of the faults I have alluded to are not peccadillos, 
but mortal sins, and very few of her pages are free of them; but rather 
am I trying to show what a difficult task she set herself and how far 
short she has fallen of accomplishing it. It is useless to con‘ecture 
what she might have done; but I can imagine a person with her know- 
ledge of Italian, which is extensive and accurate, giving us a trans- 
lation of Pascoli which would suggest something of his power and 
delicacy and lead us to surmise even more. 

Miss Abbott claims that in her translations “the thought will 
be found to follow the original very closely.”’ To be sure, she has 
English equivalents for the Italian words; but does this constitute 
following the thought of the original closely? And what does she 
mean by the thought of the original? Does she mean the poetic content 
of Pascoli? If so, she is mistaken as to her accomplishment; for while 
she has rendered most of his vocabulary literally, she has failed to 
give us the thing which he makes of his words, I mean, his poetry. 
And his poetry is mot thought. Unfortunately the world is thickly 
populated, as it was yesterday, as it will be tomorrow, with people 
for whom poetry has no significance because they persist in asking 
of poetry a thing which it does not and cannot give; and this thing 
is rational meaning. By definition, poetry, which is aesthetic, cannot 
be rational. Yet, we are forever asking of it that it have a meaning 
which we can understand, which we can make our own through some 
rational, some intellectual process. We want poetry to be explain- 
able, in spite of the fact that ‘‘what can be explained is not poetry.”’ 
This does not mean that nonsense is poetry, though it can be, but 
it may mean that poetry is to be found on that side of verbal expres- 
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sion which reaches the mind without the intervention of the rational 
faculty. This explains many things; among others, why it is possible 
to translate words without carrying over their poetry, and why 
“teachers of literature’ do not teach literature! but literary history. 

Not all of Miss Abbott’s translations are bad. Although she is 
at her worst in some of her rhymed versions, in others, notably those 
from Myricae, she had done her best work. She has realized that it 
is sometimes better not to be too literal (as when she yokes oxen 
to the plough instead of the cows of Pascoli’s verse), but why has 
she chosen to speak of the bee as “puncturing’”’ with its sting, and 
why did she choose to call the same boys now “‘infants’” and now 
“youths’’? It is true that Pascoli calls them bimbi as well as gio- 
vinettt, but he makes perfectly clear that bimbi has another mean- 
ing than “infants” and that he is talking of sturdy, well-grown boys. 

Then there is the perennial question of the nine-lives ‘‘thou-and- 
thee’’; and there are few words which can be more fatal than these two. 
They are moribund, if not actually dead, and poetry is not a labora- 
tory in which to resuscitate them. The people of whom I spoke a 
moment ago, the people who look for mathematical equations in 
poetry, believe that poetry is a sort of sing-song, rhyming residuum of 
all the archaisms that have ever been; but, in spite of them, poetry 
will remain the most austere and the simplest form of verbal expres- 
sion. It is true that Italian ¢w and te may mean “thou” and “‘thee,”’ 
but they also mean “you’’; and since “‘you”’ is the only pronoun of the 
second person which we have left in contemporary English, we shall 
have to use it not only for ¢u and #e, but for all the many pronouns of 
address. 

I do not believe that Miss Abbott’s book is likely to create or 
increase interest in Pascoli, however valuable her experiment may 
have been to her. As I have tried to show, it fails as translation and 
fails as poetry, so that it cannot possibly serve as a reliable and 
provocative guide. I might wind up with the worn, but essentially 
just, ¢raduttore, traditore, but I prefer to remember that in spite of 
his translators Pascoli remains Pascoli. 

ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY 


University of Missouri 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF ITALIAN 


The purpose of our Association is to promote and develop the 
study of the Italian language and literature in the United States 
and Canada. Active membership, dues $2.00 per year, is open 
only to members of the Modern Language Association who are 
teaching or preparing to teach Italian; Associate membership, 
dues $2.00 per year, is open to all other persons interested in the 
study and teaching of Italian; Life membership, single payment 
of $25.00, is open to any person eligible for membership. Persons 
wishing to become members or to propose members should com- 
municate with the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Luigi A. 
Passarelli, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Italica, the Bulietin of the Association, is published quarterly, 
and sent to all members and subscribers, in March, June, Septem- 
ber and December. Communicaticns, contributions, News Notes, 
suggestions, advertisements, etc., should be addressed to Professor 
H. D. Austin, Editor of Jtalica, University of Southern California, 
3551 University Ave., Los Angeles, California. 

New members and libraries wishing back numbers of /talica 
should also communicate at once with the Editor. 
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To Students of Italian — 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
Arsis-Costa, Professor of Romance Languages and 
Literature, College of the City of New York 


ITALIAN LESSONS 


5 grotiod guide for the study of the Italian language. This Manual is an ex- 
cellent volume for beginners; the exercises are practical, the rules clear and 
sufficient and the examples and illustrations well chosen. With the help of this 
book the student will master in a short time the essentials of the Italian language. 
One Volume, cloth, 304 pages. New Revised Edition (7th) ............ $1.25 


ADVANCED ITALIAN LESSONS 

For students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge of the Italian language. 
These books have been accepted in leading universities, colleges and high 
schools of the country. 

MELZI, B., NEW ENGLISH-ITALIAN AND ITALIAN-ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY 
A. DE R. LYSLE 

New Modern English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary. Two Volumes, 


E. BERTINI—ITALIAN COMPANION AND 


a Comparative Idioms, 4500 familiar phrases and sentences. 3 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature Sent o ~“equest 


ITALIAN BOOK 


145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. \. 


Books for Italian Courses 


Goggio: Due Commedie Moderne 
Interesting plays by Castelnovo and by Piran- 
dello. $0.60 


Bergen and Weston: An Italian Reader of Nine- 
teenth Century Literature 
Anecdote, fiction, biography, history, travel, art, 
and poetry. $1.48 


Phelps: An Italian Grammar 
Thirty-nine lessons provide a basis for reading 
easy Italian. $1.60 


Boston GINN AND COMPANY New York 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


First Book in Italian 


LEONARD COVELLO 


Head of the Department of Italian and First Assistant in 
Modern Languages, De Witt Clinton High School 
New York City; Instructor of Italian 
Columbia niversity Extension 


and 
ANNITA E. GIACOBBE 


Instructor of Italian at De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York City, and New York University School of Commerce 


FIRST BOOK IN ITALIAN is a new book to meet 
modern needs and conditions. Simplicity, attractiveness, 
teachability are its most notable characteristics. 


The authors are teachers of Italian of long and varied 
experience with all types of pupils. The presentation of 
material is well ordered, closely connected, and planned 
to conform to the psychological needs of pupils. 


FIRST BOOK IN ITALIAN is a textbook that has 
long been awaited for the teaching of Italian. 


531 Pages Price $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Heath's Modern Language Series 


RUSSO: ELEMENTARY 
ITALIAN GRAMMAR 


A grammar which fulfills the needs of the 
Italian instructor in High School 
and College classes, because 


It is a simply organized, clearly presented, and easily 
mastered beginners’ manual written in accordance with 
the latest pedagogical principles. 


It contains only the essentials of the Italian language, 
restricting itself to few rules but offering abundant and 
varied written and oral exercises. 


The vocabularies made use of are practical as well as 
brief, and are grouped by topics dealing with subjects of 
interest to pupils of both sexes. 


The reading material is an ingenious combination of the 
informational with the practical, including passages based 
on everyday experiences, as well as a series of brief articles 
on Italian history and civilization. 
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D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 
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A Summer School for Intensive 
Study in Italian 


will be held at Smith College, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, from June 29 to August 9, 1929. 


The school will be open to men and women, and is designed 
to meet the needs of teachers, social workers, persons inter- 
ested in the history and art of Italy, and finally of those 
who already speak some form of Italian and who wish a better 
knowledge of the literary language. 

Courses will be given in language (graded sections in reading, 
composition, and conversation), in Italian Literature, and in 
topics connected with the life of Italy at various points in her 
history. No beginners’ courses will be offered. Italian will 
be spoken all through the six weeks’ session, both in classes, 
and in social life. 

Information can be obtained, and reservations made by ap- 
plying to: 


The Director, ITALIAN SUMMER SCHOOL 
Care of President’s Office, Smith College 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


It is our honest opinion that 
An 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH 
GRAMMAR 


by 
A. MARINONI 
and 
L. A. PASSARELLI 


is the outstanding book in its field 


“Voir c'est Croire” 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING CO. 
1255 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


We beg to announce the publication 
of Prof. Arturo Sergio’s latest work 


Italy's History, Art, Psychology, Literature, 
Idioms in a nutshell. 


A new ITALIAN READER for 
those who, while acquiring a greater 
mastery of the Italian tongue, wish 
to understand the Country and the | 
People whose language they are 
studying. $2.00 


And the third reprint of Prof. Ser- 
gio’s LOGICAL METHOD OF 

~-» TEACHING ITALIAN whose aim 
is not to teach the grammar of the 
Italian language, but the Italian lan- 
guage grammatically. $2.00 


SERGIO SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
Publishers 


624 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Modern Philology Monographs 
of the University of Chicago 


The University of Chicago Manuscript of the 
Genealogia Deorum Gentilium of Boccaccio 
By Ernest H. WILKINS 


Descriptive material has been prepared with great care, not 
only to do justice to the beautiful Chicago Manuscript, but to 
illustrate the processes of the preparation, the writing, and the 
decoration of manuscripts in general. 


$3.00 


El Cuento de Tristan de Leonis 
By Grorce T. NortHup 


This work now edited, with critical apparatus, for the first 
_ time, was one of the two most popular pieces of prose fiction 
in the 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th centuries. 


It was first written in French prose, after having long been. 
popular in verse, and was tianslated into nearly all the dialects 
of Europe. It fills a gap in the knowledge of Spanish litera- 


ture and is unusually interesting the 
Aragonese portion. 


$5.00 


THE UNIVERSIEX OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COM 
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